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INTRODUCTION 


It is assumed that the pupils for whom this book is intended 
have already acquired a working knowledge of oral and written 
English . 1 In other words, they are able, to a certain extent, to speak 
English, and to read, interpret, and reproduce the simpler English 
expressions. Their chief desire at this time is to read in order to 
learn. To this end the subject-matter offered in text-books should 
be of high informational value. But the fact cannot be overlooked 
that the pupils’ most urgent need is for special and technical train- 
ing which will enable them to read, understand, and reproduce in 
speech and in writing the new and more difficult forms of English 
expression now confronting them. 

It has been the aim in this book to satisfy not only the pupils’ 
desire, but also to provide for their real educational needs. The 
subject-matter introduced in the text of the reading-lessons broad- 
ens out, from the more simple subjects of immediate needs and en- 
. vironment treated in the First Book of this series, into the discus- 
sion of practical and vital topics in geography, American history, 
civic and personal activity, and even into the contemplation of 
simple ethical standards which make for a truer and better under- 
standing of life. Throughout the book abundant provision has been 
made, by supplementary drills and exercises, for the development of 
power and facility of recognizing and interpreting all new symbols 
as they appear on the printed page. 

More than this, instruction in grammar is made to keep pace with 
the ever broadening subject-matter and the gradually increasing 
difficulties in sentence structure, until the pupils, through carefully 
graded stages of progression, have gained ability clearly and cor- 
rectly to express a thought, and to reproduce it in writing. Skill 

1 English for Adults , Book I, by Sara R. O’Brien, is designed for beginners. 
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so to express themselves in English naturally leads to power to un- 
derstand the expressions of others. 

THE READING LESSON 

Provision should be made by the teacher, in addition to the sug- 
gestions given in the various lessons, for the objective presentation 
of each lesson. Pictures, maps, crayon sketches, actions, and ob- 
jects should be used; the amount of objective representation vary- 
ing in elaboration of detail, according to the needs of a particular 
class. 

Next, it is suggested that each new lesson be preceded by a brief 
oral r6sum6 of the thought-content of all past lessons that are 
directly related to the lesson in hand. This resume may be given 
by the teacher as an informal talk, or by means of a discussion in 
which both teacher and class participate. 

Following this summary, and before the pupils take their books 
for reading, there should come a preliminary word drill of all new 
and difficult words in the lesson. At the end of the book will • 
be found a “Dictionary,” with diacritical marks and definitions. 
These words should be represented on the blackboard, interpreted 
for meaning, and drilled upon for sight recognition. 

Finally, the class should proceed to oral reading from the books, 
individual pupils being called upon to read short selections. In con- 
clusion, a reading of the entire lesson by the pupils in concert is ad- 
vised, care being taken to insure correct pronunciation and a fair 
degree of expression in the rendering. 

THE LANGUAGE EXERCISE 

The exercise in language following the reading lesson may be 
said to form the bridge between the oral and the written expression 
of thought. This exercise includes spelling, writing, punctuation, 
and composition. 

Directions as to the method of presentation of each lesson are 
given in detail according as they are needed for the teacher’s or the 
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individual pupil’s guidance. The general principles underlying an 
exercise may be summed up as follows : — 

The teacher selects from the text of a particular lesson several 
examples of the special grammatical principle exemplified in that 
lesson. These examples are written on the blackboard in logical 
sequence in sentences, categories, idioms, or paradigms, according 
to the specific suggestions in the lesson. 

Then by oral study and discussion, under the guidance of the 
teacher’s questioning, the pupils discover the particular grammati- 
cal fact demonstrated in the lesson, and, if practicable, the rule 
is deduced and learned . Drill in the application of the rule follows 
according to directions, the spelling of all words, new or difficult 
to a particular class, receiving thorough preparatory drill. 
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LESSON I. THE EARTH 1 


We often hear children sing: — 

“The earth is round and like a ball 
Seems floating in the air.” 

This is almost true. The earth is like a great, round 
ball, but it does not seem round to you. Why? Because 
you see only a small part of it at one time. 

It does not seem to you that the earth is moving, but 
the ground on which you stand is moving very fast. It 
is moving faster than the fastest express train. Why 
can you not see the earth move? Because everything 
and everybody on the earth are moving with it. 

Watch a spinning top. It seems to turn around a 
straight line running through the center. Let us call 
this line the axis of the top. Then let us suppose that the 
earth has such an axis on which it turns. Call one end of 
the axis the north pole and the other end the south pole. 

Of course this axis and the two poles are nothing that 
we can really see. We only know that the earth is whirl- 
ing around from west to east all the time. It never 
stops. It turns completely around once in twenty-four 
hours. 

But the sun can give light to only one half the earth 
at one time. The other half remains in darkness. Thus 
we have day and night in turn. 


1 See Introduction for suggestions for presenting this and the following lessonf. 
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Is this not a strange and wonderful thing to think 
about? When it is day here, it is night on the opposite 
side of the earth. And always somewhere in the world 
the sun is going down and always somewhere it is rising. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE DECLARATIVE SENTENCE 

To the Teacher : — Consult the Introduction for suggestions as 
to the general method of presenting the language lesson. To sup- 
plement such suggestions and to furnish a model for subsequent 
lessons the following exercise is outlined in detail: — 

Place on the blackboard many simplified examples of the de- 
clarative sentence selected from the text of the reading lesson. 
Thus, — 

The earth is round. 

Next by oral study and discussion of the examples given, lead 
the pupils to discover the grammatical principles of the simple 
statement and the rule for the punctuation. Thus, to the class, — 

English is a language. When you talk or write English you tell your 
thoughts. Language, then, is words used to express thoughts. Read the 
first group of words on the blackboard. Do these words tell a whole 
thought? Such a group of words which tell a whole thought is a sentence . 

Read each sentence. What thought does each tell? A sentence which 
tells something is a statement . How does each statement begin and how 
is it ended? A statement always begins with a capital letter and ends with 
a period. 

Finally, make application of these facts in the written exercise. 
The class should copy the sentences from the blackboard and then 
write them from dictation. A thorough drill in spelling should be 
given before the lesson is dictated. The words used for spelling 
should be those which prove to be difficult to a particular class 
and should be chosen from the language exercise. 

The teacher should always use the utmost discretion in present- 
ing only such grammatical facts, definitions, and rules, as the abili- 
ties and needs of the particular class will permit. 
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LESSON II. THE CONTINENTS 1 


Where do we live on this great earth? The earth is so 
large that millions of people can live on it, but they do 
not all live in the same part. They live on different 
continents. The continents are the great divisions of 
land on the earth. North America is the continent on 
which we are now 
living. What con- 
tinent is that ly- 
ingsouthof North 
America ? Ask 
your teacher to 
tell you about the 
Panama Canal. 

Suppose that 
we now look at 
the other side of 
the earth. Here 
we find the large 
continents of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and 
Africa. The island of Australia may be called a con- 
tinent, too, since it is almost as large as Europe. Name 
the great oceans that lie between the continents. 

The life on the continents is very different. Africa is 
the home of many fierce animals, such as the lion, the 
tiger, and the elephant. What a hot country it is! 
It is like summer there almost all the time. That is 

1 The globe or a wall map should be used for locating the continents. Collections 
of pictures, curios, etc., may be used for depicting life on the different continents. 
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because Africa is so near the equator. What is the 
equator ? 

But what a great change there is as one goes towards 
the north pole and Greenland! There it is like winter 
nearly all the year. Ice and snow are everywhere, and 
it is very cold. It is the home of the polar bear. 

In that part of the world, the days and nights are not 
like ours. The sun does not go down for several months 

at a time, although 
for the greater 
part of the year 
the people live in 
darkness. The 
people of that cold 
country are Es- 
quimos. They 
build houses of 
stone or of snow 
and raise large 
herds of reindeer. 
They spend much 
time in hunting 
the seal and wal- 
rus for food and clothing, and seem to be happy in 
their life amid the cold and darkness. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE SENTENCE 

To the Teacher : — Select for the lesson on the blackboard many 
simplified examples of interrogative and exclamatory sentences. 
Thus, — 

Where do we live on this great earth ? 

What a hot country it is! 
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In accordance with the suggestions given in the preceding lesson 
the class should proceed to the oral study of the grammatical facts 
herein specified. Thus (to the class) — 

Read the sentence which asks something. Such a sentence is called a 
question. With what mark does each question end? Read the sentence 
which shows surprise or strong feeling. Such a sentence is called an ex- 
clamation . With what mark does each exclamation end ? 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences from the blackboard. Write them from 
dictation. 

fc. Write complete statements as answers to the questions. 

3. Copy other given sentences, placing the proper mark of punc- 
tuation after each. 

4. Make a list of exclamatory words or interjections ; as, oh, alas , 
hush , etc. 


LESSON III. VOWEL SOUNDS — a 


To the Teacher: — This is the first of a series of exercises which includes 
practice not only in enunciation of difficult and arbitrary sounds, but also 
in recognition and interpretation of the symbols used in the dictionary. 
The words in this and similar lessons should be used also for spelling-drills. 

Teach the alphabet thoroughly and review often. Classify the letters 
as vowels or consonants and teach the significance of the diacritical marks 
of the phonetic symbols as they occur. Always give the correct sound first 
and show how the sounds are formed, insisting on correct imitation by the 
pupils, individually and in concert. For authoritative information as to 
the proper position of the organs of articulation in forming the different 
sounds, the teacher should consult the “Guide to Pronunciation,” in 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 

a, long (make) a, Italian (arm) &, short (c&t) 
a (ask) a, broad (all) 

ate b&nk dark dance 

late c&sh half America 
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same 

dr&nk 

farm 

all 

shave 

c&tch 

father 

war 

place 

st&nd 

bargain 

warm 

wages 

5n 

task 

because 

&m 

&nd 

fast 

already 

h&nd 

car 

class 

almost 


LESSON IV. THE OLD WORLD 1 

We are going to talk first about certain countries 
in the Old World. Europe, Asia, and Africa are the 
Old World. These continents are so old that nobody 
knows their real age. 

Look first at the new countries that have been set up 
since the World War. Let us see if we can find on the map 
Poland, Finland, Jugo-Slavia, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Perhaps you have traveled in Poland or in Greece or 
in Italy. Many people are coming to America from 
these countries all the time. More people now come 
from these countries than from the British Isles. It 
must be very cold in Norway and Sweden in winter. 
See how near these countries are to the Arctic Ocean. 
The same is true of little Denmark. Why do we call 
these countries in the Far North the “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun”? 

Farther to the South we see France and Holland and 
Switzerland, countries that are sending us many people. 

1 Interesting facts should be presented relating to the geography, history, cus* 
toms, and people of the native countries of the pupils of the class. 
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We must not forget sunny Italy and its little neighbor 
Sicily. Italy is the land of blue skies and famous old 
cities. Be sure to find Genoa on the map, for later we 
shall hear of it again. 

South of Siberia, in Asia, we notice the great Chinese 
Empire. China, of course, is of great interest to every- 
body. The people and their manners seem very strange 
to us. No doubt, our ways seem just as strange to the 
Chinese. 

Near at hand is Japan, the “ Sunrise Kingdom/’ and 
Korea. They say that earthquakes are so common there 
that the people think little about them. 

Let us look also at India, Persia, Turkey, Armenia, and 
Arabia. Do you know any of these countries very well? 

EXERCISE m LANGUAGE. THE VERB; PRESENT TENSE 

To the Teacher : — For the blackboard lesson select many simple 
sentences from the preceding lessons, which illustrate the use of the 
verb in the present tense. The idea of present time may be de- 
veloped by using the words now or to-day in each sentence. Thus, — 
The earth moves now. 

To the class: — Look at the first sentence. What does the earth do? 
What word tells what the earth does? A word that states or describes an 
action is a verb. Find the verb in each sentence. The verb is the principal 
word in a sentence; each sentence must have one. 

What time does the verb express in the sentence? A verb that states an 
action as happening now is said to be in the present tense. Tense is the form 
of a verb that shows the time of an action. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences from the blackboard and then write them 
from dictation. 

£. From a given list of verbs form sentences showing the use of 
the verb in the present tense. 
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LESSON V. THE UNITED STATES 1 


Our country is the United States of America. It is 
our home. It occupies the whole central part of North 
America, reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. It has Canada on the north and Mexico on the 
south for neighbors. 

If we look at the map 2 we see that the Rocky Moun- 
tains form a great highland in the west. We also see that 
the Appalachian Mountains form another highland near 
the eastern coast. Between these highlands lies the broad 
low valley of the Mississippi River. This valley is the 
greatest farming region in the whole United States. The 
level land, the rich soil and the climate seem made for 
cattle and for crops. 

There are now forty-eight States in all. Our coun- 
try is so large that when we wish to talk about it we di- 
vide the States into groups. The smallest group is the 
New England States, famous for their manufactures. 
The Middle Atlantic States come next on the map and 
then the Southern States, the “Land of Cotton.” 

The Central States are in the great farming country. 
Several of them lie near the Great Lakes. These great 
lakes are like inland seas. Their waters are always 
covered with boats and steamships carrying every kind 
of produce. 

The great West is made up almost entirely of high 
mountains and broad valleys. It is such a glorious part 

1 Discuss the chief geographical features of North America. Enlarge upon the 
subject of the United States, naming and grouping the States and giving interest- 
ing facts as to population, occupations, products, etc. 

1 See the frontispiece. 
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of our country! It is a land of giant forests, silver and 
copper mines, cattle ranches and fruit orchards. 

The United States is a rich and wonderful country, 
is it not? It has room enough for everybody and oppor- 
tunity, too, as we shall learn later. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE 

To the Teacher : — Select and arrange in couplets simple sentences 
that show (1) a verb in the present tense and (2) the present 
participle form of the same tense. Thus, — 

The earth moves . 

The earth is moving. 

To the class: — Name the verb in the first sentence. What tense does it 
express? What word in the second sentence tells of the action of the earth? 
What tense does this word express? A verb, then, may have two forms for 
expressing the same thought. The verb-form moving is called the 'present 
participle . The present participle ends in ing. It is often used with the 
verbs is, am, are, was, were. 


Written Exercise 

Copy the sentences from the blackboard, study the spelling of 
the new words, and then write the sentences from dictation. 


LESSON VI. REVIEW OF VERBS 

To the Teacher: — Let the class form the present participle of the follow- 
ing verbs and use them in sentences, noting that many verbs drop e when 
ing is added. In this and subsequent review lessons an oral spelling- 
drill should precede the written work. 


sing 

call 

give 

look 

seem 

have 

live 

lie 

move 

spend 

think 

find 

watch 

suppose 

come 

hunt 
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Let the class change the following participle forms to present-tense 
forms and use them in sentences. Call attention, without giving any rule, 
to the use of the *-form of the verb with a subject in the third person, 
singular number. Thus, — 

He hears the children. 


am hearing 
am moving 
is going 
is talking 


are learning 
are seeing 
are sending 
are stopping 


was forgetting 
was reaching 
were making 
were carrying 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

To the Teacher: — The first lesson in penmanship should include 
instruction as to the correct position of the body in writing, and 
correct penholding. Each letter of the copy below should be 
practiced singly, then in combination with other letters. Note 
the similarity in form of the letters in this group; in the prac- 
tice, observe the height and comparative spacing of each. 


a 

c 

d 

9 

Or 


out 

c<y 

“JsCLcA/ 


CrCb 


(to- 


cUytf' 


cod 

cjfvuut 


LESSON VII. THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

1492 1 

Hundreds of years ago, men believed that the earth 
was flat. It certainly seemed flat to them as it does to 
us. For this reason, sailors never dared to go very far 
from land. They were afraid of coming to the edge of 
the world and falling off. 

At that time, men were in the habit of going to India 

1 Trace the voyages of Columbus on a map. 
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for spices, silks, and jewels. India is a country far to 
the east, in Asia. Look on the map and see just where 
India is. It was a long and dangerous journey east- 
ward from Europe. But travelers told wonderful stories 
of its riches. How the people of Europe wished there 
was a short and safe passage to India! 


Painting by Brozik 

COLUMBUS AT THE COURT OF QUEEN ISABELLA 

Christopher Columbus was one of the few men who 
at that time believed that the earth was round. He was 
a poor Italian sailor born in Genoa, Italy. He had a 
fixed idea that he could reach India by sailing westward 
across the Atlantic Ocean. You see, he thought the 
world much smaller than it really is. He did not know 
that a continent and two oceans lay between him and 
India. 
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But where could he get the money for such a voyage? 
For seven long years he sought help. Everybody laughed 
at him. Some asked him, “ Do you expect to find people 
walking on their heads on the other side of a round 
world?” 

At last, however, Queen Isabella of Spain came to his 
aid. She gave the money to fit out three small vessels 
for the voyage. But even then Columbus had great 
trouble to get men to go with him. They all wanted the 
gold of India, but they feared the unknown waters of the 
‘‘Sea of Darkness,” as they called the Atlantic Ocean. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PAST TENSE: REGULAR VERBS 

To the Teacher : — Form many sentences in which regular verbs 
in the past tense are used. The idea of the past tense may be de- 
veloped by using the words yesterday or last week, etc., in the sen- 
tences. Thus (to the class ) — 

He sailed for America last week. 

Read the sentence. What time, is expressed, present or past? A verb 
that states an action as happening in past time is in the past tense. How 
does the verb show the idea of past time? Regular verbs form the past 
tense by adding ed. 

Written Exercise 

Copy the lesson from the blackboard, study especially the spell- 
ing of the verb-forms and then write the sentences from dictation. 


LESSON VIII. THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA ( continued) 

Finally, at sunrise on August 3, 1492, the little fleet 
of Columbus sailed out of the port of Palos, in Spain, 
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in search of a new way to India. Straight into the 
west they sailed, following always the setting sun. 

It was a hard voyage ! As the weary days passed, the 
sailors grew homesick and frightened. Columbus found 
it more and more difficult to manage them. But he was 
patient with them. His courage never failed him. Day 


Painting by Oabrini 

THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 

after day he watched from the Santa Maria, his flagship, 
for the first signs of the promised land. 

Just as things were at their worst, signs of land began 
to appear. The air grew soft and balmy. Twigs and 
berries floated by in the water. And at last one night, 
Columbus himself made the joyful discovery that land 
was near; for far in the distance he saw a moving light. 
He watched all night and in the early dawn saw lying 
before him the sandy shore of a beautiful island. 
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Such joy as there wasamong those tired sailors ! Dress- 
ing themselves in gorgeous robes and carrying the 
banner of Spain they left the ship and set foot upon 
the new land, claiming it at once for their King and 
Queen. 

It was like a fairy-land. On all sides were strange trees, 
beautiful flowers and bright-colored birds. Strangest of 
all were the red-skinned people who lived on the island. 
They hid among the trees, frightened like children at 
this sudden coming of the white men. 

Of course, Columbus thought that the island was 
near the shore of India, but it was really near our own 
continent. 

He returned to Spain in triumph and honors were 
heaped upon him. But the rest of his story is not so 
happy. Although he made other voyages to America 
he never found the rich cities in the new land, or a way 
to India. Because of this, men lost faith in him. Friend- 
less and alone he passed his last years. But we know 
to-day that he did something far greater than finding a 
new way to India. He found a New World and showed 
to us the way to follow. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PAST TENSE: IRREGULAR VERBS 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson VII, but use irregular 
verbs in the sentences. Thus, — 

Columbus saw a light. 

To the class: — Notice that many verbs do not form the past tense by 
adding ed. The change is made in the middle of the word. Such verb* 
are called irregular verbs. Thus, — 

stand, stood: know, knew ; see, saw. 
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Written Exercise 


Copy the sentences from the blackboard, study the spelling of 
new words, noting especially the change in the spelling of the verbs, 
and then write the sentences from dictation. 


LESSON IX. VOWEL SOUNDS — e 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson III. Note that the long sound 
of a vowel is its name-sound. For variation in drill let the class state for 
each word the particular sound heard in it; thus, “I hear long e in here ” 
An additional drill may be given by adding to certain words in the follow- 
ing list the endings s , ing , ed. The words should then be used for spelling. 


e. 

long (sere) 
ee (= e) 

e, short (g§t) 
e (= a) 

here 

street 

m£t 

they 

mere 

sw eet 

b£st 

obey 

these 

sweep 

r&st 

rein 

feet 

feel 

s£lf 

weigh 

seem 

beef 

rSnt 

weight 

teeth. 

three 

sSnse 

freight 

sheet 

green 

flgsh 

neigh 

sleep 

Queen 

stretch 

neighbor 


EXERCISE 

IN PENMANSHIP 

i 

/ 

nru 

m, 

*(ri. 

/O' 

on/m. 

nm. 



oruzriy 

oruw/nMs 
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LESSON X. THE INDIANS 1 


You remember that when Columbus came to America 
he found a strange people living here. He called them 
Indians because he supposed he was on the coast of 
India. Nobody knows how the Indians first came to be 
in America. The white men found them living in sepa- 
rate groups, or tribes. Each tribe had its own leader or 
chief. 

Imagine a man with skin the color of copper, small 
dark eyes, long black hair, high cheek-bones, and a 
beardless face, and you have the picture of an American 
Indian. 

The Indian was the true child of the forest and lived 
most of the time out of doors. He knew the secrets of 
the woods. He knew all about the trees and the flow- 
ers, the birds and the insects. It is said that an Indian 
never cut down or injured a tree unless it was necessary. 

His house, or “wigwam,” was built of earth or stone 
or was made of the dried skins of animals.* The Indian 
woman, or “ squaw,” did all the work of the “wigwam.” 
The Indian warrior, or “brave,” spent his time, when 
not on the warpath, in fishing, following the deer, or 
in building canoes. 

But first of all the Indian was a warrior, and spent 
much of his time in fighting other tribes. Even the 
little boys were trained in the use of the bow and arrow 
and the deadly tomahawk. 

Although the Indians were savages, they had many 

1 The attention of the class should be directed to any local relics of Indian origin 
and also to museum collections showing Indian life and customs. 
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ideas of civilized life. They had their own laws and 
customs and obeyed them. They used in trading a kind 
of money that was called “ wampum.” This was made 
of strings of shells. When there was a question to de- 
cide, all the braves of the tribe met together and 
talked the matter over. May we not say that some 



INDIANS BUILDING A CANOE 


Painting by Remington 


of the customs which the white men have to-day were 
learned from the Indians? 

Like children they enjoyed bright colors. The men 
especially were fond of decorating themselves with 
gaudy paint and feathers. 

The Indian was cruel to an enemy, but he never for- 
got a kindness. No friend could prove truer than an 
Indian. We have many beautiful stories which the In- 
dians believed and told to their children. They knew 
nothing of God, but they prayed to their Great Spirit. 
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The sun, the moon, the lightning, and the stars were also 
worshiped by them. They believed, too, in a life after 
death. Heaven to them was a place in which to enjoy 
fishing, hunting, and much feasting. They called it the 
land of the Happy Hunting-Grounds. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PAST PARTICIPLE 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson V. Illustrate the use of 
the 'past participle as another way of expressing past time. Thus, — 

The Indian knew all the birds. 

AH birds were known by the Indians. 

Call attention to the various past-participle forms ending in d, t, or 
n. These forms should be drilled upon in sentences, using also the 
auxiliary verbs was, were. Thus, — 

were called ; was built ; were seen. 


LESSON XI. THE PILGRIMS — 1620-1630 

Columbus’s work was done when he showed the way 
to America. It was easy enough for others to follow. 
Soon others did follow. During the next one hundred 
years, many people from Europe came to see the won- 
derful new country. Some came in search of gold, some 
for love of adventure. Still others came to claim part of 
the new land in the name of their native country. 

Others, however, came for a far better purpose than 
to acquire land or riches. Three hundred years ago there 
were troublous times in some parts of Europe. In Eng- 
land the people had very few rights in matters of church 
and government. King James I of England compelled 
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all his people to attend his church and to pay taxes for 
it, whether they wanted to or not. 

Many people did not like King James’s church and 
some of them decided to leave England. They fled to 
Holland, but it was such a strange country to them that 
they were homesick and unhappy there. Where could 
they go next? There was now no place left but America 



THB LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


Painting by Carmtench 


and they made up their minds to try this unknown land. 
They were a brave little band of Pilgrims seeking a 
place to worship God in their own way. 

One day about one hundred of them set sail in a small 
ship named Mayflower. After a long and stormy voy- 
age, they reached the shores of ^America. The time was 
December, in the year 1620 , and a season of bitter cold 
and drifting snow. 
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They made their first landing at the place we now 
call Plymouth on the coast of Massachusetts. No warm 
houses or waiting friends were ready for them. On all 
sides were nothing but drifting snow and dark forests. 

How hard that first winter was ! Their sufferings from 
cold and hunger were so great that half their number 
died. But early spring brought new hope to all and with 
fresh courage they set to work. They did not waste their 
time searching for gold. The men chopped down trees 
and built log cabins. They planted corn and barley on 
the cleared land. They made friends with the Indians. 
And so great was their hope that when the Mayflower 
returned to England in the spring not one of their num- 
ber cared to go back. Liberty with all its hardships was 
sweeter than life in their old home. 

Soon other people began to come from England to 
make their homes near the little settlement at Plymouth. 
Slowly the colony grew and prospered, for the Pilgrims 
brought with them the right ideas of freedom. One 
of the first things they did was to make, and promise 
to obey, certain laws that were meant for the good 
of all. 

They chose one of their number to be their leader and 
they called him Governor. They believed that the people 
themselves should rule. So whenever they wished to 
settle an important question they called a general 
meeting and settled the matter by vote. 

We may truly say that the Pilgrim Fathers laid the 
foundations of the government which we enjoy in the 
United States to-day, a government by the people and 
for the people. 
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EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. AUXILIARY VERBS 


To the Teacher: — Select sentences from the preceding lessons 
which show the use of the auxiliary verbs do, let , can, may, must, 
did, could , might. Thus, — 

Others did follow. 

To the class: — In the verb-phrase, “did follow ” which word may be 
left out with but little change of meaning? If, however, we omit the word 
follow , we change the meaning very much. Thus you will see that did 
is used only to help express the meaning of the other verb. A verb that it 
used to help another verb express the meaning is called an auxiliary verb . 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the lesson from the blackboard and then write it from 
dictation. 

2. Write the same sentences changing each auxiliary verb-phrase 
to the simple form of the verb; thus, — 

Others followed. 

LESSON XII. REVIEW OF VERBS 

To the Teacher: — Let the class write in columns, in the style of the 
example, the five common forms of the verbs given in the following list. 
The pupils should then use each verb-form in a sentence. In any case of 
doubt the teacher should give the proper form. Thus, — 

Root Verb 8-Form Poet Tense Present Participle Past Participle 
come comes came coming come 


find 

cut 

use 

meet 

suppose 

injure 

hunt 

claim 

imagine 

build 

follow 

enjoy 

’remember 

fish 

decide 

choose 


EXERCISE 

IN PENMANSHIP 

t 


'IT 

vr 

Us 

oto 


'UKU 



'ir'ircvru. 

vrvttUeAs 
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LESSON XIII. THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


America was meant to be, as it is to-day, the home of 
the foreigner. The Pilgrims were not the only strangers 
from Europe who came to make settlements in the New 
World. For about the time the little settlement at Ply- 
mouth was made, France, England, and Spain were each 
sending colonists to America. Each of these countries 
wanted to claim a share in the new land. 

Some of these colonies prospered and others failed. 
They failed because the settlers came with more thought 
of gaining wealth than of making homes, and because 
their great desire was to obtain riches without working. 

Among the colonies which prospered was that of New 
York, settled by the Dutch. The people in Holland 
have always been great traders. At that time, many of 
them still believed that there must be a short way to 
India; so they made up their minds to find it. They 
chose Henry Hudson, the “bold Englishman,” as they 
called him, and sent him in search of a northwest pas- 
sage to the eastern lands. But, like Columbus, he failed 
to find the short water route to India. He did discover 
a river, the noble Hudson which bears his name to the 
present day. 

This river became at once a favorite waterway for 
the Dutch fur traders. They bought from the Indians 
a small island called Manhattan at the mouth of the 
river, and built a fort there. The little settlement of log 
houses that soon sprang up was the beginning of the 
greatest city in America, the city of New York. 

Besides New York, other colonies were settled, until 
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at last there were thirteen of these first or original colo- 
nies lying along the Atlantic Coast. What a small begin- 
ning for such a country as the United States of to-day! 

As these colonies were not all near together, it became 
the habit to speak of them in separate groups. The New 
England group were Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. These were all settled 
by the English. 

The Middle group of colonies were New York and 
New Jersey, both settled by the Dutch, and Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. You may like to know that Dela- 
ware was settled by people from Sweden and Finland. 
Pennsylvania, named for the beloved William Penn, 
was settled by English Quakers, or Friends. The Quak- 
ers were a people who came to America seeking peace 
and freedom to worship God. 

The remaining five colonies made up the Southern 
group. Maryland, like several other colonies, was settled 
by English people who sought a place in which to serve 
God in peace. Virginia was the first and oldest of all the 
thirteen colonies. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia were other Southern colonies. Georgia was the 
last of all to be settled. The land was given by England 
as a place of refuge for her poor and unfortunate people, 
a place in which they might begin life anew. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE COMMON NOUN 

To the Teacher: — Use simplified sentences to illustrate the use 
of the common noun. Limit the examples used chiefly to nouns in 
the singular form. Thus, — 

A fort was built. 
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To the class: — What word is used in the above sentence as the name of 
something? A word which is used to name something is called a noun. The 
word noun means name. A name which may be given to a class of persons, 
places, or things is a common noun. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences. Underline the nouns, and write them 
from dictation. 

2. Write sentences in which are used as nouns the names of ob- 
jects in the room. 


LESSON XIV. LIFE IN THE COLONIES 

In those early colonial days, there were less people in 
the thirteen colonies together than there are to-day in 
the city of New York. For the colonists were scattered 
in little groups living along the seashore and near the 
large rivers. Although a few settlements stretched back 
into the forests, the great West was as yet an unknown 
country and one full of danger and of mystery to the 
colonists. 

The early colonial home was usually a rough cabin 
built of logs chopped down in the forest. It was not 
until later that houses were built of wood or stone. 
Most of the furniture was home-made and their clothes 
also, for every kitchen boasted its spinning-wheel and 
loom. The kitchen was the most important room in the 
house and all the cooking was done at the open fireplace 
or in little tin “ bake-ovens ” set up before the fire. 

Many of the colonists worked at farming and others 
who lived near the coast were fishermen or shipbuilders. 
And they were so thrifty and industrious that soon a 
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brisk trade was going on between the different colonies 
and between the colonies and England. For the colo- 
nists were wise enough to know that their true wealth 
lay hidden in the soil and waters. And so, in exchange 
for the furs, rice, tobacco, cotton, and fish which the 
colonists sent across the ocean, they received tea, fine 
cloth, and manufactured goods. 

They were not only hard-working people, but, as we 
know, they were very religious, and they thought church- 
going a very im- 
portant matter. 

At noon on Sat- 
urday of each 
week all work 
was laid aside and 
the Sabbath then 
began. On Sun- 
day even the tiny 
children were 
obliged to attend 
church, and all thought nothing of sitting in a cold 
church and listening to a sermon sometimes three hours 
long. 

In other ways also the colonists were a stern and seri- 
ous people. Their laws were very strict and even severe. 
Many of their punishments for wrongdoing seem funny 
to us to-day. The “stocks” and whipping-post were 
often used ; and woe to the woman who scolded too much ! 
She was very apt to receive the ducking-stool for her 
punishment. 

Life, however, was not all work and no play. The 
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Dutch colonists especially were very fond of fun and 
merry-making. Many of our social customs which we now 
enjoy, such as the husking-party, came down to us from 
those early days. We celebrate, too, each year “Thanks- 
giving Day,” in memory of that first day which the 
colonists set aside for giving thanks to God for an abun- 
dant harvest. 

Of course there was very little visiting among the 
different colonies. The only means of traveling were 
by boat, horseback, or on foot, and a letter deliv- 
ered within a week was thought to be very quick mail 
service. As late as the year 1766, so it is said, a stage- 
coach ran twice a week from New York to Philadelphia, 
making the trip in two days. But to the colonists this 
certainly seemed rapid transit and they called the 
coach the “flying-machine.” 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE NOUN; NUMBER 

To the Teacher: — Select from the preceding lessons a list of 
common nouns and show the method of forming the regular plural 
by adding s to the singular. Note the exception that nouns ending 
in s, x, z, sh, ch (soft) form the plural by adding es to the singular. 
These lists should be used for spelling-drills. Let the class make 
sentences containing these words, in both singular and plural forms. 
Incidentally, note the agreement of noun and verb. The sentences 
may then be used for the written exercise. Thus, — 

A house was built of logs. 

Houses were built of logs. 

To the class: — The noun in the first sentence means how many? In the 
second sentence? Nouns, then, may change their form in order to show 
how many or the number of things spoken of. The form of a noun or pro- 
noun which shows that only one person or thing is spoken of is the singular 
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form. The form of a noun or pronoun which shows that more than one 
person or thing is spoken of is the plural form. Nearly all nouns are made 
plural by adding s or es to the singular. 


LESSON 

XV. 

VOWEL 

SOUNDS — 

I, long (nine) 

y ( 

= I) b 
I (= e) 

short (sit) y 

Ice 

Is 

fly 

lady 

nice 

fist 

eye 

copy 

life 

brisk 

sky 

pretty 

time 

quit 

style 

carry 

mine 

drink 

type 

sorry 

twice 

width 

deny 

machine 

price 

thing 

cit£ 

valise 

child 

until 

pity 

police 


LESSON XVI. THE WAR OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE — 1775-1781 2 

Before the last colony, Georgia, was settled, trouble 
arose between the colonies of different nations. Far 
away across the ocean a war broke out between Eng- 
land and France, and, as was natural, the colonies in 
America took up the quarrel. For about seventy-five 
years the fighting went on between the English and the 
French colonists. To make matters worse, the Indians 

1 Following the drill in pronunciation the words should be used for a drill in oral 
and written spelling. 

* Opportunity is here given for many supplementary lessons in collateral reading. 
Discuss in detail the great campaigns, the decisive battles, and the famous heroes 
of this war. The Thwaites-Kendall History of the United States for Grammar 
Schools will be found interesting and reliable. 
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took part in the struggle, and the story of those years is 
one of cruelty and bloodshed. At last England won, and 
by her victory over France became the ruler of the larger 
part of America. This time of trouble taught the Eng- 
lish colonists the value of union in resistance to a com- 
mon enemy. It was well for the colonists that they did 
learn these things, for a great struggle for control in 
America was about to come. 

Just as soon as the trouble with France was over, Eng- 
land began to put great burdens upon the colonies. She 
laid heavy taxes upon them, for she decided that the 
colonists must help to pay her war debts. But the colo- 
nists did not agree with England on this matter. They 
thought this taxation was unjust and they were quick 
to tell England so, and to show their resentment. 

England, however, kept on taxing the colonists, and 
as a last wrong, passed the famous law known as the 
Stamp Act. This Act said that the colonists must buy 
and use English stamps on every kind of business paper. 
So that the man who bought even a newspaper, must 
pay not only for his paper, but for the stamp as well. 

This was too much ! A storm of anger swept through 
the colonies from north to south, and almost every man 
refused to buy the stamps. It was not the cost of the 
stamps that they cared about. It was the fact that Eng- 
land taxed them without letting them have anything to 
say about the matter. “ No taxation without representa- 
tion!” was the cry everywhere. 

England saw her mistake and called back the Stamp 
Act. Too late! Peace between England and her colo- 
nies was ended. Virginia, although the oldest of the 
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colonies, was the first to rebel. Massachusetts joined 
hands with Virginia in open resistance to England. We 
can almost hear the colonists, speaking as one, in the 
stirring words of Patrick Henry before the Virginia 
meeting in 1775. Hear what he says: — 

“ Gentlemen may cry, * Peace ! Peace ! ’ but there is no 
peace. The war is actually begun. The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the clash 
of resounding arms. Our brethren are already in the 
field. What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they 
have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God ! I know not what course others may take; 
but, as for me, give me liberty, or give me death!” 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE NOUN; NUMBER 

To the Teacher: — Select from the review lessons any nouns 
which form the plural irregularly. Supplement such lists with the 
following exceptions. Show in each example how the plural is 
formed and drill upon the words for spelling. Note the exception 
of nouns which have the same form for both singular and plural. 
In the written exercise proceed as in Lesson XII. 


country 

life 

child 

deer 

city 

self 

foot 

sheep 

body 

Jficufe 

tooth 

ashes * 

story 

negro 

man 

wages 

half 

cargo 

woman 

scissors 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 



4, 

A AJ 



ACT 
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LESSON XVII. THE WAR OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE ( continued ) 

The Revolutionary War was a struggle for liberty. 
The Americans went into it heart and soul. Their minds 
were now made up to stop at nothing short of independ- 
ence from England. They at once called a meeting and 
voted to raise an army of twenty thousand men and to 
put George Washington in command of the army. 

They did more, for the desire for freedom was now 
so great that they took matters into their own hands. 
A number of men met in Philadelphia and prepared a 
famous paper in which they declared the colonies really 
free and independent of England. This paper was the 
Declaration of Independence. It was written by Thomas 
Jefferson and signed by the leading men of the colonies. 
We may truly say that this paper was the very begin- 
ning of the United States as a nation. The Declaration 
was signed and adopted on July 4, 1776, in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. The joyful news swept through the 
colonies. Freedom was only declared, it was true, but 
win it they must and should. 

Just read this Declaration 1 for yourselves and study 
the wrongs which the colonists set forth in it, one by 
one. Were they not justified in their rebellion and were 
they not right when they declared, “that these United 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States”? 

The war for independence raged on. The fighting 

1 It is printed in the Th waites -Kendall History of the United States for Gram- 
mar Schools. 
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lasted eight years in all, on both land and sea. The full 
story of our American Revolution cannot be told here. 
You may read, in any history, of the battles, the vic- 
tories, and the names and deeds of the heroes who helped 
to make the United States a nation. 

Many of these names will live forever. The men were 
not all Americans. We owe much not only to our own 


people, but to those from foreign lands who helped us 
win our independence. 

We give lasting gratitude to Lafayette, the beloved 
friend and companion of Washington; to Rocham- 
beau, to Von Steuben, and to DeKalb. There were 
others, too, who labored and fought for our cause. We 
honor the memory of the Polish patriot Kosciuszko, 
the “hero of two worlds,” as his countrymen love to 
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call him. And Pulaski, too, who gave his life for our 
cause. 

It is fitting, therefore, that in America beautiful monu- 
ments should be put up in honor of those great men. We 
do it to show that America is grateful and holds in sweet 
memory those who came to her help in the hour of need. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PROPER NOUN 

To the Teacher: — Select sentences from all the review lessons, 
showing the use of the proper noun. Limit the use to names of 
persons and places. Thus, — 

George Washington led the army. 

We fought against England . 

To the class: — What is the name used in the first sentence? What 
country is named in the second sentence? A special name, indicating only 
one person or place, is called a proper noun. 

With what kind of a letter does each proper noun begin? 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences from the blackboard, study the new words 
for the spelling, noting the use of the capital for proper nouns. 
Write the sentences from dictation. 

2. Copy the names of the pupils in the class. Practice writing 
your own name. 

3. Make a list of the countries of the Old World; of the early 
colonies in America. 

LESSON XVIII. USE OF THE ARTICLES 

To the Teacher: — The following lists furnish opportunity for practice 
in correct use of the articles. Lead the pupils to discriminate between the 
use of the definite article the with both singular and plural nouns, and the 
use of the indefinite articles a and an with singular nouns. Emphasize the 
use of an before words beginning with a vowel or silent h . Note the excep- 
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tion in words beginning with the sound of y. After a drill in spelling use 
the phrases in sentences as a written lesson. 


earth 

tribes 

day 

ocean 

world 

shores 

head 

army 

people 

riches 

hand 

American 

air 

United States 

year 

Englishman 

Atlantic 

children 

man 

island 

Dutch 

Monday 

union 

eye 

Declaration 

England 

hour 

enemy 

Pilgrims 

j u ty 

Indian 

Arabian 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

X 

y 

If 

OX 

ye 

r 

lx 

ye* 


x fox 

y-ye«e^ 


»N XIX. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

THE 

UNITED 

STATES 1 


We know that during the War of Independence all 
the States stood faithfully together in their resistance to 
the injustice of England. Just as soon as freedom was 
theirs, however, and there was no longer anything to 
fear from outside, they began to fall apart. Each State 
began to think of itself first and to look upon its neigh- 

1 The Constitution of the United States should be studied for a general interpre- 
tation. It is printed in the Appendix of this book. The significance of the im- 
portant features, such as the Preamble, Articles, Sections, Clauses, Ratification, 
and Amendments should be explained, so that any reference to any part may be 
intelligently followed. 
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bor States with ill-will and suspicion. Business affairs 
were in a bad way and the Government had great need 
of ready money. Under the laws of that time. Congress 
had no real power either to raise money or to control 
the States. 

Things were going from bad to worse, until wise men 
began to see that something must be done. They saw 
that the States must be brought together again into a 
strong union and under one central government. 

So a meeting or convention was called at Philadelphia. 
As almost every State was anxious to have something 
done towards forming a closer union and better govern- 
ment, each gladly sent its leading men to this conven- 
tion. George Washington was the chief officer of the 
convention. Secret sessions were held for almost four 
months. 

As a result of that convention a great paper, which 
we call the Constitution of the United States, was drawn 
up and made ready for adoption by the different States. 

This Constitution is like a contract which the people 
made with one another. It is the very foundation of our 
nation to-day. It is the highest legal power in the land 
and its law is supreme. Think how wise those men were, 
to be able thus to bring all thosfe quarreling States into 
one solid union and under one law! For the protection 
of the liberty and rights of a free people is promised in 
the very opening words, or Preamble, of the Constitu- 
tion which declares : — 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
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promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Is it any wonder that every loyal American holds the 
Constitution in the greatest honor and respect? 

The Constitution also stated that the new Govern- 
ment was to consist of a 
Congress made up of men 
chosen from each State. 

This Congress was to make 
the laws for the people and 
a President was to have 
the power to enforce the 
laws. A Supreme Court 
also was to be formed and 
its judges were to settle 
all disputes about the law. 

Many other things also 
were provided for in the 
Constitution, of which we 
shall learn more from 
time to time. 

After some delay the Constitution was adopted by 
all the States and plans at once made for forming the 
new Government. 

There was no doubt as to who was to be the first 
President. George Washington was the choice of all, for, 
as always, he was, “First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” The new Congress 
was called together, the judges of the Court were chosen 
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by the President, and the United States, at last, took its 
place among the nations of the world. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PROPER NOUN 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XVII, selecting examples 
of the use of proper nouns in naming sects or bodies, important 
documents, etc. Thus, — 

A new Congress was formed. 


LESSON XX. THE CIVIL WAR — 1861-1865 1 


From the time that the Union was made, the United 
States grew and prospered. New States were being 
formed all the time, and the fame of our free country 
was bringing millions of people from across the seas to 
our shores. 

At the same time, the American people were growing 
more and more uneasy about one great question. This 
was the matter of negro slavery. For the number of 
slaves was growing very large. In the South, millions 
of these human beings were living in hopeless slavery. 

To many Americans, mostly those of the Northern 
States, slavery did not seem right, for the Declaration 
of Independence stated, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident — that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain . . . rights ; 
. . . life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

So it seemed wrong to many people to use these words 
and yet allow slavery to go on. The South, however. 


1 It is suggested that the note preliminary to Lesson XVI be made applicable 
to the following lesson. 
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believed in their right to keep slaves and declared that 
it was a matter which each State had a right to settle for 
itself. This question of slavery, therefore, grew into an 
open quarrel between the North and the South. To 
show that they were in earnest a number of the Southern 
States withdrew or seceded from the Union. 

They set up a Government of their own and called them- 
selves the Confederate States of America. This seces- 
sion was the beginning of a long and terrible struggle, 
the War of Secession. This war was all the more terrible 
because it was a Civil War, neighbor against neighbor. 

Just at that time Abraham Lincoln 'was chosen 
President of the United States, the one man in all the 
land who knew and could speak the real feeling of the 
people. From the first, as President, he refused, but 
without bitterness, to allow the Southern States to call 
themselves a separate Government. He declared that 
no State could leave the Union, and he declared further 
that he would do all in his power to protect and defend 
the Union, and at the same time to avert war between 
the two sections of the country. 

Lincoln’s efforts were of no use, for the South wanted 
to fight and struck the first blow by opening fire upon 
Fort Sumter in South Carolina. At this insult, the 
North rose to a man in defense of the Union. An awful 
conflict of four years followed, with victory, first for one 
side, and then for the other. 

During the midst of the war President Lincoln sent 
out a notice of the greatest importance. It was the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and it declared that all 
the slaves of the seceding States were free. 
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Then the ill-feeling in the South grew more bitter, 
and the struggle of blood and hate went on, until at 
last, mercifully, the surrender of the Southern army 
brought the war to a close. 

Peace was declared, the Confederacy broken up, and 
slavery done away with forever throughout the Union. 

Once again the United States was “one nation, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE DERIVATIVE PROPER NOUN 

To the Teacher: — Choose from the review lessons a list of proper 
nouns used as- names of countries or places, and teach the corres- 
ponding derivative noun. Use each form in a sentence, noting capi- 
talization, and distinguishing the difference in meaning. Thus, — 

The South wanted slavery. 

The Southerners wanted slavery. 


LESSON XXI. LINCOLN’S ADDRESS AT 
GETTYSBURG 1 

Americans hold the name of no fellow countryman 
in greater honor than that of Abraham Lincoln. We 
know from the story of his early life that he was born 
in America of poor parents, a little over one hundred 
years ago. When you remember that his boyhood and 
youth were days of the hardest toil, that he had in all 
less than a year’s schooling and no chances for advance- 

1 The teacher should read the entire lesson first to the class, and then allow indi- 
vidual pupils to read short sections for expressive imitation. Only such interpre- 
tation should be given as necessary for a general comprehension of the thought 
embodied. A final oral reading, without interruption for discussion, and given by 
individual pupils and teacher, in alternate selections, should finish the lesson. 
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ment, may you not, with profit, compare your chance 
of becoming a notable citizen with his? 

By constant integrity and good sense, Lincoln reached 
the success in life which any one may reach who is faith- 
ful enough to develop within himself the same qualities. 
Hardships were nothing 
to him and he seized 
every opportunity be- 
fore him. 

Kind to every crea- ' 
ture, perfectly honest \ 
and truthful, and just to 
all, is it any wonder that, 
when the crisis came in 
the country’s history, 
all hearts turned to Lin- f 
coin? Beloved by the t 
people, he was chosen 
for their leader; and he 
proved that their trust 
was well placed, by lead- 
ing the nation safely 
through the conflict. 

Perhaps nothing will show more clearly the spirit ol 
his noble service to his country than the words which 
he spoke in honor of those who died at the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

The most terrible battle during the Civil War was 
fought at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. For three days 
it raged with such fearful loss of life that it took one 
whole day after the battle to bury the dead. So deep 
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was the sorrow of the people for this sacrifice that four 
months later a part of the battlefield was set aside for a 
National Cemetery. 

On the day of dedication Lincoln made a speech, so 
short, so simple, and yet so full of tender feeling that 
his words, like his name, will never be forgotten. Here 
it is : — 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“ But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
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here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; — that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; — and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


LESSON XXII. THE NEW UNION 1 

A great conflict like the Civil War leaves great evils 
behind it, but it also teaches its lesson. After the Civil 



THE UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS 
(Shown by shading and names in heavy type) 


War was over, the people knew that prosperity and 
liberty could be had only through union. So they were 
drawn together again into peaceful union and a better 
understanding. 

1 Review the States of the Union by naming and locating each on the map. (See 
the frontispiece.) Each foreign possession of the United States should also be treated 
in detail, giving location, life, and customs, and brief history of its acquisition. 
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Little by little as the years went by, the country came 
back to its old ways. So that now, as we look back over 
our country’s history, the story of its growth and pro- 
gress seems more wonderful than a fairy tale. 

The South, after the days of slavery were ended, rose 
from its idleness. To-day it can boast of a most wonder- 
ful advance both in industry and in education. Nowhere 
does loyalty to the Union find truer expression than in 
the South. 

The story of America, however, is largely the story 
of westward movement. “West, ever West,” was the 
cry of those early years. Men pushed their way across 
plains and mountains until they really found the western 
route to the Far East of which Columbus dreamed. 

To-day great railroads cross our country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The invention of the telegraph 
and telephone allow us to send messages with the speed 
of lightning. 

On the ocean, great steamships carry us from country 
to country. More wonderful yet is the fact that we may 
send messages under the waters of the ocean. For 
mighty wire cables lying on the bed of the ocean extend 
around the world and carry news of important events 
between the Old World and the New. 

We may truly say that we are living in the age of in- 
vention. Having overcome the obstacles to settlement 
and trade found on land and sea, men are learning even 
the secrets of the air. In flying-machines they sail 
through the clouds; and they send messages through the 
clear air without the aid of a wire. 

The development of our country keeps pace with this 
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progress in science. On the first flag of the United States, 
there were only thirteen stars — one for each State; to- 
day there are forty-eight. We now have foreign pos- 
sessions also, — Alaska, the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

As Americans we are glad of such growth. We feel 
also that our dearest treasure is our freedom. It is the 
great and lasting glory of America, the gift of those fear- 
less men and women of the thirteen original States. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PROPER NOUN 

To the Teacher: — Select from the review lessons examples of 
proper nouns used as titles of honor and respect. Also give ex- 
amples of the use of the capital as applied to names of the Deity. 
Use each example in a sentence for the written exercise. Thus, — 

He was chosen President. 

They came to worship God. 

LESSON XXIII. REVIEW OF PROPER 
' NOUNS 

To the Teacher: — Let the pupils state the reason for the use of the capi- 
tal in each of the following examples. The words should be used in sen- 
tences, oral and written. Whenever words are introduced in review ex- 
ercises which are not found in the same form in the text of reading-lessons, 
it is assumed that they have been taught in the supplementary drills in 
accordance with the directions given under the various lessons. 


Indians 

Congress 

Dutch 

Mississippi 

Italy 

China 

Hudson 

Canada 

Plymouth 

Chinese 

William Penn 

Atlantic 

Governor 

Denmark 

North 

Alaska 

Declaration 

Dane 

Union 

Old World 

Thomas Jefferson 

Croatian 

Confederacy 

American 

Proclamation 

Pole 

Great Lakes 

God 
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EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

The following letters offer difficult combinations. Care should 
be taken to join the letters correctly. Pupils should refer frequently 
to the copy in order to correct individual faults in writing. 

/ / A A l 

M- cjA, -&L fvfx 

_j.<y 'Pie, -has fujifhest. 

LESSON XXIV. THE COMMUNITY 1 

Long, long ago, there were no towns and cities such 
as we now have in America. The people dwelt in little 
groups, or communities. 

We know the early history of some of these communi- 
ties and the reasons why they were chosen for settlement. 
We know how some were chosen as homes, by people 
who were driven from their native land by injustice and 
cruelty. Still other communities were settled by pio- 
neers who roamed about seeking the best places in which 
to make their homes. Some of these early settlers were 
far-seeing enough to know the value of rich soil, and of 
the hidden riches of the earth. Others were wise enough 
to settle near the large lakes or at the mouths of rivers. 

Usually the early community was nothing but a 
group of log houses. These were built around a central 

1 Opportunity is here given for many supplementary lessons on the geography, 
early settlement, and history of the local community. In connection with this cor- 
relative work, refer to historic landmarks, monuments, and museum collections in 
the locality. Introduce also applicable local traditions, biographical sketches, and 
historic facts of particular interest. 
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rude fort or blockhouse, to which the people fled in time 
of danger from the Indians. A meeting-house usually 
was built next, then the school-house and the store and 
the inn. As more settlers came, more houses and shops 
were built, and roads and streets were laid out. In time 
the community grew to be a village, then a town, and 
at last a busy city, the home of many people living and 
working together. 



Copyright , A. S. Burbank 

A COLONIST’S LOG HOUSE 


Man has always wanted to live with others rather 
than live alone. He has a natural desire for company. 
He also knows that only by union with others can he ob- 
tain all that he needs and all that he desires. Every one 
of us enjoys daily not only the fruit of bis own labor, but 
shares the benefits of the labor of others. Let us con- 
sider some of the benefits which each of us, as a member 
of the community, receives from others. Let us remem- 
ber that as we receive, so must we give in return. Then 
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let us consider, also, the duties and obligations which 
each and every one of us owes to the community. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 

To the Teacher: — Use in sentences as subjects of verbs only, the 
personal pronouns, I, we, you, he, she, it, they, classifying and de- 
fining each according to person. Teach the three persons. Thus, — 

I live in this community. 

You live here, too. 

He lives in this city. 

To the class: — Who is speaking in the first sentence? What word is 
used instead of the name of the speaker? A word that is used in place of a 
noun is called a pronoun. Find the pronoun in each of the other sentences. 
Which pronoun shows the person spoken to ? spoken of ? A pronoun that 
shows by its form whether the person speaking is meant, the person spoken 
to, or the thing or person spoken of, is called a personal pronoun. 

Written Exercise 

Copy the sentences from the blackboard and then write them 
from dictation. 


LESSON XXV. GOVERNMENT AND LAW 

The Constitution of the United States promises to 
every man certain rights. It promises the right to pro- 
tection of life from danger and from enemies, and the 
right to satisfy his natural wants of food, clothing, and 
shelter. He is given, too, the right to enjoy liberty and 
to seek happiness, in so far as he remembers that these 
things depend upon law. For the law gives equal 
rights to all alike, and never grants anything to one at 
the cost of another's just rights. 
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He has the right to acquire property by honest labor, 
and the right to use his possessions for the true happi- 
ness of himself and others. 

There are many people living together in a commun- 
ity. If each man tried to satisfy all these desires in his 
own way, there would soon be trouble and disorder. 

Each man is apt to think differently from his neigh- 
bor. It is therefore plain to be seen that there must be 
some one agency to protect the rights and liberties of 
all. This agency must be wise and just and powerful. 
It must be able to compel everybody to live and work 
together in peace. 

This agency is Government. Government is the power 
by which the people protect their life, liberty, and pro- 
perty, and carry on all the public work. 

Government is built upon law. A law is a rule of ac- 
tion made for the good of all alike. It is made by the 
highest power or authority of the community, and with 
the consent of the people. Government is something 
placed over the people for the good of each and all. It 
is their true friend and deserves to be treated as such. 
It deserves the respect and support of everyone in the 
community. 

In no better way can anyone show his respect for 
Government than by obeying the law. The man who 
obeys the law, fully pays the debt which he owes to him- 
self and to his neighbor. He does more, for he proves 
himself fit to be called an American citizen. He proves 
it by his loyalty, — his faithfulness to the law which 
governs his community. 
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EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE POSSESSIVE PERSONAL 
PRONOUN 

To the Teacher : — Use in simple sentences the following personal 
pronouns, as subjects of the verbs (with or without nouns), my 9 
mine , our , your , yours, his , her, hers , its, their , theirs . Classify ac- 
cording to person showing the relation to the personal pronouns 
already taught and give the special name for this class of pronouns. 
The sentences may then be used for written work. Thus, — 

Our government is just. 


LESSON 

XXVI. VOWEL SOUNDS — o 

To the Teacher : 

- Drill 

in pronunciation and 

spelling according 

the directions given 

in Lesson III. 


6, long (cold) 

6, short (tSp) 

6 (=&) 

q (two) 

q (w<?uld) 6 

(son) 

old 

ISck 

short 

wglf 

both 

stSp 

lose 

done 

5ver 

cSst 

move 

other 

gold 

ISst 

whose 

come 

before 

6rder 

cange 

Monday 

note 

b6rn 

wpman 

money 

home 

f6rk 

CQllld 

month 

spoke 

f6rty 

shQuld 

nothing 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

a c e q, & 

CU Gl &ir m. 

Cam, iftyu- artitt 
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LESSON XXVII. THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE HOME 


The home is a small community. It is made up of 
several members, father, mother, and children, all bound 
together by common feeling and interests, and living 
under a common family government. 

Just as there must be some form of head government 
over any group of people living and working together, 
so there must be government in the home. The child, 
as a member of the home group, does not always know 
what is for his good. He must be saved from himself by 
learning to submit to the rule of the right authority. 

The parent or guardian is the rightful authority in 
the home and has full charge of the child’s well-being. 
The duty of a parent is to fulfill the rights which every 
child has. This means that the parent must feed and 
care for the child, send him to school, allow him to play, 
and protect him from all harm to soul and body. 

In return for all this the parent has the right to gov- 
ern, to correct, and to take the earnings of the child un- 
til the child becomes of age. No parent, however, has 
the right to ask from the child anything that is not just, 
or true, or pure. Happily our state laws are now begin- 
ning to look out for children by protecting all the rights 
of childhood. One of the most important results is that 
children are not allowed to do work that is too hard 
for their age and strength. 

The father, then, is the supreme head of the family 
and his word ought to be law. All family laws ought to 
be made for the best interests of each and all members 
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of the little community of the home. If parents only 
knew that the early years is the time in which to start 
the child for life on the road of right or wrong! 

The parent ought to insist upon perfect obedience 
from the child at all times. Teach children from the 
early years to obey a command of a parent, teacher, or 
other authority without question. Teach children to 
take advice and correction on faith and trust. 

When children reach the age of reason, they may be 
given more and more freedom as they are able to use 
it wisely. They will soon see that law and liberty go to- 
gether and will learn for themselves that the best obedi- 
ence is that which obeys the higher law. This higher law 
is the law of conscience which tells us to do a thing 
because it is the right thing to do. 

Such training, then, in the home will benefit the child 
in his life at school, in the shop, and when he enters upon 
his life as a citizen of the community. It is said that 
“no nation can be destroyed which has a good home 
life.” And the home which is doing its full duty to the 
larger community is the home which teaches its young 
people kindness, unselfishness, loyalty, and obedience. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 

To the Teacher : — Make sentences in which the personal pro- 
nouns already taught form the subjects of verbs and the pronouns, 
me, us, you, him, her, it, them, are used objectively. No rule is 
necessary. In addition to the sentences given by the teacher the pu- 
pils should be led to form original sentences. The sentences should 
then be used for the written exercise. Thus, — 

They owe us obedience. 
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LESSON XXVIII. THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE COMMUNITY 1 


We know that the American colonists fought against 
England because the English Government insisted on 
taxing them without their consent. In other words, the 
colonists wanted the right to take part and to share in 
the Government under which they lived. We know, 
further, at what cost the colonists gained this right and 
how they proved themselves able not only to plan, but 
to carry out the form of self-government as set forth 
in the Constitution. 

The authority of the Constitution to-day, as well as 
then, gives the right and the power to the people of any 
community, however small, to govern themselves. The 
people do govern themselves, through the machinery of 
their own local government. Local government means 
the plan of law and order made by the people of the com- 
munity for their own welfare, peace, and convenience. 

The early colonists saw from the beginning that it was 
necessary to have some fixed form of community self- 
government. No doubt, too, they knew the truth of 
the old saying, “If you wish anything done well, see to 
it yourself.” They planned and tried the first and most 
simple form of self-government, that of the town. To- 
day in many States this form of government, with some 
changes, is still used in governing the small community. 

At least once a year a general meeting of the voters 

1 It is suggested that the class be organized into groups representing the different 
political parties. For practice in political usage the class may then carry out, in 
detail, a town meeting and a county-board meeting, electing officers, etc., in each 
case following the particular method in most common use locally. 
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is called. At this town meeting the people make the 
necessary town laws, or “by-laws,” governing such local 
affairs as the schools, relief of the poor, and public works. 
They also elect town officers, including the selectmen, the 
clerk, the treasurer, and many others. The board of 
selectmen enforce the by-laws and have general charge 
of all town affairs. 

The division of government known as the county was 
at first a union of several towns for the purpose of hold- 
ing certain courts in common. This is still the most 
important work of the county. In some parts of the 
country, however, the schools, the roads, and other 
local affairs are managed by county officers. The officers 
of the county are elected by the people, and usually in- 
clude the sheriff, the prosecuting attorney, the clerk, the 
treasurer, and the board of county commissioners. 

In some States the small community does not follow 
either the town or the county form of government. Such 
communities use a form of government which is a mix- 
ture of both forms and which usually gives more au- 
thority to the county than to the town. 

Many States are willing to give to certain communi- 
ties a special form of self-government. Such independ- 
ent little communities are known as villages, boroughs 
or incorporated towns. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XXVII, using, how- 
ever, two pronouns in each sentence as the object of the verb or 
preposition. No rule should be given. Call attention to the errors 
liable to occur in such phrases as “between you and me.” Thus, — 
I saw you and her . 
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LESSON XXIX. REVIEW OF PRONOUNS 
AND VERBS 


To the Teacher : — Following the form of the given paradigm, assist 
the pupils to construct similar ones. Use the following verbs, and limit 
the use to the present-tense forms. 


1. I know I do know 

you know, etc. 
he (she, it) knows 
dwell govern owe 

choose consider teach 


we know 
you know 
they know 
obey 
begin 


2. Repeat the exercise, using the negative form. Thus, — 

I do not dwell. 

3. Repeat the first exercise, using the interrogative form. Note 
the precedence of the verb in questions. Thus, — 

Do I dwell? 


4 . 


Repeat all three exercises changing each verb to the past tense. 
Thus, — 

I dwelt, etc. 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

O J9- J U 

f34s jQ-o Ja* }£&/ 

Acuuc y&u, J^cunA amcL AcLLe,? 
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LESSON XXX. THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE CITY 1 


In the course of time, a town spreads out over a larger 
area and its population increases. New questions of com- 
munity business and government come before the people. 
While the town was small, it was a simple matter for 
most of the voters to meet together and talk over the 
affairs of government; but as the town grows larger 
and the questions of government grow more and more 
difficult, it becomes impossible thus to hold town meet- 
ings. The town is obliged to become a city. 

To make this change, the town must ask the State 
Legislature to grant a charter. This charter is a sort 
of constitution. It gives the town the right to establish 
che new form of government. . 

The rights and powers thus given to the city are few 
and limited. In most cases the State kee|>s the power 
to manage all important matters of city business and 
government. This control by the State over the affairs 
of the city is now thought to stand in the way of good 
city government. Citizens, therefore, are everywhere 
growing more and more anxious to have greater inde- 
pendence in self-government, or to enjoy “home rule/* 
as it is called. They claim that the men who make the 
state laws do not know the needs of the city as well as 
the people of that city. Indeed, in those cities where the 

1 Interesting facts in reference to the size, growth, population, and charter of the 
local community may be introduced here. The teacher will find Guitteau’s Govern- 
ment and Politics in the United States a valuable reference book throughout all the 
lessons upon government. 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT DES MOINES, IOWA 

form of charter which is said to keep the State from 
meddling too much in the city affairs. 

The best protection for city government yet found,, 
however, is the right granted in some States to the city 
to frame, or revise, its own charter for its own form of 
self-government. Such a charter must agree with the 
state and national laws, and also must meet with the 
approval of the State which grants it. 
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people have most power for managing public affairs, 
there seems to be the best government. 

In some States, therefore, the people are asking for 
reform by which the power of the State may be held in 
check. As a result the people are now permitted to have 
a voice in the making of such laws as concern the city 
itself. More than this, many cities are granted a general 
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EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUN 

To the Teacher : — Use the possessive personal pronouns already 
taught, in simple sentences as objects of verbs, or object modifiers. 
Give no rule. Let the class form original sentences to be used for 
written work. Thus, — 

He knew his duty. 

I know mine. 

LESSON XXXI. REPRESENTATIVE SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 

We know that under the town government the voters 
discuss public affairs in the town meeting. This direct 
form of government is very satisfactory when the needs 
of the people are simple and when the population is 
small. We know, also, that in a community having a 
large population it is not possible to govern in this way. 
The people, therefore, choose a certain number of men 
from among themselves, and give these men the au- 
thority to make the laws and to carry on other duties 
of government. This is called representative self-govern- 
ment, because the men who are chosen take the place of, 
or represent, the people. They represent, too, the will 
of the people. Therefore, these representatives are sup- 
posed to act for the people as the people would act if 
in their places. This plan of representation is a fixed 
principle in American government. It is the principle 
the colonists wanted, before the War of Independence. 
It demands that the representatives of the people be 
chosen from among their own number. 

This choice of men as representatives of the people’s 
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will is shown by the vote. The right to vote is called 
the suffrage, or the franchise. This right is granted 
by the State to those who can comply with certain 
rules. 

Almost all the States demand that a man must be 
a legal citizen of the United States in order to enjoy the 
right to vote. In time all the States in the Union will 
make this the rule. You understand that merely living 
in the United States does not make a man a legal citizen. 
There are two ways of becoming citizens. All person- 
born in the United States, except certain Indian tribes, 
can become citizens by right of birth. Persons who were 
born in another country and are newcomers to this 
country are not citizens until they have met the require- 
ments of the government officers in charge of naturaliz- 
ation. This right is granted to men of foreign birth by 
the United States Constitution in these words: — 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they reside.” 
(Amendment xiv, Sec. 1.) 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE COMPOUND PERSONAL 
PRONOUN 

To the Teacher : — Show the maimer of forming the pronouns, 
myself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, them- 
selves. Give the name of this form of pronoun. Make sentences 
using each pronoun objectively. Make other sentences in which 
the pronouns are used to give emphasis to the thought. The sen- 
tences may then be used for the written exercise. Thus, — 

The people ruled themselves. 

We ourselves make the laws. 
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LESSON XXXII. VOWEL SOUNDS — u 


To the Teacher : — Proceed as in Lesson III, finishing the lesson by 
an oral and written drill in spelling. 

u, long (tube) ti, short (us) y (true) y (full) 


use 

tip 

rude 

put 

abuse 

ltick 

rule 

pull 

pure 

dfist 

ryby 

push 

tune 

jtink 

ryin 

pyss 

daty 

Dtitch 

brute 

pylley 

jury 

jtidge 

fruit 

sygar 

union 

trtick 

truth 

bull 

Tuesday summer 

rymor 

joyful 


EXERCISE IN 

PENMANSHIP 


111 Tftjnv. 

TlJU 

P Pi 


TUxb 

PcOul 


LESSON XXXIII. NATURALIZATION 1 

Naturalization is the process by which a foreigner is 
made a citizen of the United States. If you are a new- 
comer to this country it is your duty to become natural- 
ized as soon as possible. In no other way can you enjoy 
the rights of American citizenship. 

As a citizen you have the chance to reach a better 
position in life, the right to the protection of the law at 

1 Obtain from the local naturalization officer a copy of each of the blank forms 
of the Declaration of Intention, the Petition, and the Certificate of Arrival. Instruct 
the class in interpreting and filling the same. Inform them as to requirements and 
fees of naturalization. Warn them against the danger of fraudulent naturalisation. 
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home and abroad, and the right to receive such other 
benefits as the community gives to citizens. You even 
have the right to hold any public position that is open 
to you, and for which you fit yourself by education, 
good conduct, and honest work. 

The rules by which you may become a naturalized 
citizen are not hard to follow. If you are eighteen years 
of age or over, you must first go before the local court 
which has the power to give naturalization papers. 
There you must fill out the “first paper,” or Declara- 
tion of Intention. You must declare on oath, in this 
first paper, certain facts as to your age and birthplace. 
You must also declare your wish to become a citizen of 
the United States. 

This one paper, however, does not make you a citizen. 
You must wait two years, at least, and then you may 
ask the court for your “second paper,” or Petition. 
When you ask for this second paper, be sure to show to 
the officer your first paper. And if you came to this 
country since 1906 , you must also show your Certificate 
of Arrival. 

Fill out this Petition in your own handwriting. This 
paper asks you to declare and promise certain things 
which mean just this: — 

“I believe in government and I am willing to support 
the law. I believe that a man should have but one wife. 
I honor and respect the Constitution of the United 
States. I wish to become a citizen of the United States, 
and I declare myself no longer bound to obey the ruler 
of my native land.” 

At this time you must have two witnesses who are 
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honest citizens and who are able to prove that you are 
telling the truth. These witnesses also must prove that 
you have lived in this country for five years. 

This is not quite all. At the end of ninety days you 
must prove to the court that you are in every way 
worthy to become a citizen, that you can talk English, 
and that you understand such facts about American 
government as are set forth for you in these lessons. 

Then you may receive your naturalization papers 
from the court, and be known as a legal citizen of the 
United States. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 

To the Teacher: — Select simplified sentences from the preceding 
lessons which illustrate the use of the relative pronouns who,' 
which , that . Thus, — 

The man who becomes a citizen is wise. 

To the class: — Read the sentence. To what noun does who refer? A pro- 
noun that refers or is related to another noun or pronoun is called a relative 
pronoun . The relative pronouns are, who , referring to persons only; which , 
referring to anything but persons; and that , referring to either persons or 
things. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy each sentence, underlining the pronouns. Write from 
dictation. 

2. Write sentences containing the following: — 

(a) Who , referring to one or more persons. 

( h ) Which , referring to a thing. 

(c) That , referring to one or more persons. 

( d ) That , referring to an animal or thing. 
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LESSON XXXIV. THE VOTE 


The mere fact that a man is a citizen, either native- 
born or naturalized, does not give him the right to vote. 
This right is granted by the State to those who comply 
with certain other rules. These rules are laid down for 
each State in the State Constitution. 

All the States do not have the same rules for voters. 
In fact, there seems to be only one thing in which all the 
States are alike. That is, that a voter must be twenty- 
one years of age or over, and that he must live for a 
certain length of time in the community, before he can 
vote. 

Since 1920 women in all the States have been allowed 
to vote. Certain States demand that all voters be tax- 
payers. Still other States oblige the voters to be able to 
read and write English. Many States do not allow 
people to vote who are unsound in mind, or who are 
paupers, or law breakers. 

Thus you see that the laws for voters are more strict 
in some States than in others; but no State has full 
control of the suffrage. No State can keep from a man 
the right to vote simply because he was not bom in the 
United States. The National Constitution prevents that 
by declaring in the Fifteenth Amendment: — 

“The rights of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

The right to vote is a privilege which is given to all 
citizens who prove themselves worthy of it. It is a power 
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which may be used for good or ill in matters of gov- 
ernment. The value of a vote is not to be measured 
by what it is of itself. Its power is in what it can do 
for us. 

Each vote helps to put into office a man who is the 
representative of the voter. The voter, by the mark 
which he makes upon his ballot, says, “ I want this man 
to be put into this office, for I believe that he thinks 
as I do in regard to certain public matters and that he 
will act accordingly.” . 

So in one sense each voter is an office-holder, for by 
his vote he takes upon himself a share in the govern- 
ment of his community. Voting, then, is a serious duty. 
For the officers elected by vote to govern must answer 
for the welfare of the whole community in such matters 
as protection, public health, and education, — matters 
which are given into the care of the city officers by the 
vote of the people. It, therefore, follows that the sort 
of vote cast tells the sort of public service given in re- 
turn. This means that if the people want the right kind 
of government, they must vote for the right representa- 
tives. 

Voting is a trust given into the hands of a few to be 
used for the best good of many, so it is every man’s duty 
to use this power rightly. 

Who, then, could sell a vote for a favor or for money, 
and not feel that he was breaking a sacred promise? 
More than this, a man’s vote is his opinion, his thought, 
and his will. It is himself, and when he sells his vote he 
sells himself with it. 
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EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 


To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XXXIII, introducing in 
sentences the relative pronoun who and its forms whom and whose . 
Thus, — 

He is the man whom you chose. 

THE FREEMAN’S VOTE 
John Pierpont 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 

But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God; 

And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you, — ’t is the ballot box. 


LESSON XXXV. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS 

To the Teacher: — Review the exercise in language under Lesson XXX. 
Then use the following adjective pronouns in sentences. Use each pronoun 
as the subject and as the object of the verb respectively, with or without 
the noun. Study the pronouns for correct spelling. Then use them in the 
written lesson. Thus, — 

Many were born abroad. 



The right to vote is given to some 

people. 

all 

few 

none 

some 

another 

many 

one 

such 

any 

more 

other 

this 

both 

most 

own 

that 

each 

much 

same 

these 

either 

neither 

several 

those 
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LESSON XXXVI. POLITICAL PARTIES 1 

“Election day” is the name given to the day when the 
voters select new officers of government. Local officers 
are usually chosen every year, state officers usually 
every two years, and national officers every four years. 
As there are two sides to every question, the people 
begin, shortly before election, to express different opin- 
ions about public affairs. There are usually two men 
seeking to be elected to the same office. Each of these 
men has the support of those voters who think as he 
does about public affairs. A group of voters thus think- 
ing alike is called a political party. Each group be- 
lieves that it is right, and that the other group is wrong. 
Many disputes arise. 

Let us suppose that in a certain year the great ques- 
tion before the people of a city is that of the ownership 
of the trolley lines. One group of the people wishes to 
have the city own and manage the trolley lines. The 
other group does not think this the wise thing to do. 
They insist that the better way is to have a private com- 

1 It is suggested that the class be organized into groups representing the leading 
political parties. Let each party adopt a platform according to the present trend of 
political affairs. This organization should be continued throughout the following 
series of lessons in political usage. 
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pany attend to the running of the trolley cars. This is 
an example of the sort of questions upon which the 
parties differ. Each party prepares and makes public a 
statement of its beliefs upon various public questions. 
This is called the party platform. The men who are 
elected to office are expected to manage affairs accord- 
ing to the beliefs expressed in the platform. 

The parties in local elections usually bear the same 
names as those in the national elections. The questions 
which separate the voters into parties, however, are all 
the time changing. So from time to time new party 
lines are drawn and new parties are formed. The chief 
political parties to-day are the Republican and the 
Democratic. The platforms of these parties are more 
important in national elections than in local elections. 

Political parties are necessary, for differences of 
opinion cannot be avoided. Questions must be settled 
in one way or another. There also must be some way 
to get the people who think alike, to act alike; and this 
can be done only by a party, acting under a leader. 

Right here, however, is the serious danger to good 
government. For often leaders of a political party hold 
great power and they are not always honest in their use 
of it. Often the entire control of public affairs is in the 
hands of a group of men called a political “ machine.” 
* The leader is known as the party “boss.” 

Not that all political machines or “rings” are bad, 
but evil is bound to come when their control lies in the 
hands of men who for selfish purposes make politics their 
business. Such men often resort to dishonest means to 
get votes. This is an abuse of the power given to them. 
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Honest citizens should not be afraid to vote as they 
think, whatever the “boss” says. 

In a city where political affairs are in a bad condition, 
what can one citizen do with his single vote towards 
correcting such evils? How can he help to secure cleaner 
politics and better government? We shall see in a later 
lesson. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XXXIII, using in sen- 
tences the pronouns who, which, what interrogatively. Distinguish 
between the use of who, which, as relative pronouns and the use 
of the same pronouns to ask questions. Thus, — 

What is a political party? 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 
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LESSON XXXVII. THE BAT, THE BIRDS, 
AND THE BEASTS 

There was to be a great battle between the birds and 
the beasts. All the birds gathered together into one 
army and all the beasts in another. The two armies then 
met and were all ready for battle. 

A bat, who looked on from his perch, did not know 
which army to join. Some birds who flew past said to 
him, “ Come with us ! ” But the bat said, “ I am a beast.” 

In a little while after, some beasts who were passing 
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underneath looked up and said, “Come and join our 
army, Mr. Bat.” But he said to them, “ No, I am a bird.” 

As good luck had it, peace was made at the last mo- 
ment between the two armies. So there was no battle. 

When the bat saw how things were, he flew to the 
birds to share in the rejoicing. But the birds would have 
nothing to do with him, and he flew away. 

He then went to the beasts. But they all turned 
against him. Indeed, he had to hurry away for his life 
or else they would have torn him to pieces. 

“Ah,” said the poor bat to himself, “I see now, that 
he who is neither one thing nor the other has no friends 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PARAGRAPH 

To the Teacher: — Copy this story on the board and by oral dis- 
cussion with the class, study each paragraph in succession accord- 
ing to the following model outline. Call attention to the indention 
of the paragraph and to the margins. 

To the class: — Into how many parts or groups of sentences is this story 
divided? Read the first group of sentences. What were the birds and 
beasts about to do? How many armies were formed? What did the armies 
then do? Notice that the sentences are all about one thing, — the armies. 

Sentence 1 tells us what the armies were about to do. 

Sentence 2 tells us how many armies there were. 

Sentence 3 tells us what the armies did. 

A group of sentences that belong together because they are all aboul 
one idea is called a paragraph . Study each paragraph in the story and tell 
what each is about. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the story, indenting each paragraph and leaving margin 
on one or both sides of the paper. 

2. Write the first paragraph from dictation. 

3. Write the same paragraph from memory. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. THE PRIMARY 1 


As the time of the election draws near, the first care 
of each political party is to get itself into thorough work- 
ing order. Each party appoints certain committees 
who have charge of all the political business that must 
be done before the election. Each community is di- 
vided into a number of election districts, and each dis- 
trict, however small, has its own special committee. 
This district may be the ward or the precinct in the 
city, or the township in the smaller communities. 

The committee then calls for the first or primary elec- 
tion to be held in each district. At this primary it is the 
usual business for the voters to nominate, or name, men 
as candidates for office. More important business done 
at the primary is the election of delegates to attend the 
nominating conventions of the larger districts of the city, 
county, or State. These larger conventions are held for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for the higher 
offices. The primaries are really the most important part 
of an election, because the choice of the right or wrong 
men as representatives of the people depends a great 
deal upon the choice made at the primaries. 

Therefore, many States are now trying to secure more 
honest work at the primaries. They are passing new 
laws to correct certain abuses which have existed in the 
old form of convention, or caucus, as it has been called. 

It is a well-known fact that the nominating conven- 
tions are often in the power of party leaders. Candidates 

1 Let the class represent the procedure of a primary election, in accordance with 
the political custom of the locality. 
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may be nominated merely for the asking; and the 
“slate,” or list of candidates chosen by the party rulers, 
may be made up long before the convention is held. 

This is the reason why the “direct primary” is the 
form now used in many States. This means really that 
a candidate is nominated directly at the primary instead 
of at the convention. By this new law, if a man wishes 
to become a candidate for any office to which the new 
law applies, he may get his name upon the official bal- 
lot in the following way. 

He gets a certain number of voters to sign a petition 
which asks for the nomination. He then presents this 
petition to the voters at large, and takes his chance of 
being nominated in the primary. Thus most of the 
political business that used to be done in the conven- 
tion is now carried on at the primary. 

The “direct primary” is more democratic than the 
old way. That is, the choice of candidates is more nearly 
the choice of all the people than the choice of a few. The 
direct method has other good things in its favor. There 
is no doubt but that the voters have more power at the 
primary than before. They know this and so are more 
willing to attend and take part in the primary elections. 

The ballot, then, cast at the primary is often more im- 
portant than that cast at the regular election. Therefore, 
it is every man’s duty never to allow his business, or any- 
thing else, to keep him from attending the primary. This 
is his part, his own share in helping to secure the right 
kind of government for the community in which he lives. 

Debate the question: Should the direct primary be adopted 
by all States. 
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EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE COMPOUND RELATIVE 
PRONOUN 


To the Teacher : — Review all relative and interrogative pronouns 
already taught, adding, where practicable, the suffix - ever . Use the 
pronouns in sentences for dictation work. In exercises which treat 
of definite grammatical difficulties, confine the drill work to the use 
of single sentences until greater progress has been made in the use 
of the paragraph. Thus, — 

He chose whomever he thought right. 


LESSON XXXIX. REVIEW OF PRONOUNS 


To the Teacher: — Let the pupils copy the following sentences, filling 
the blanks with the correct pronouns. Correct orally. Let the class write 
the sentences from dictation, the pupils themselves giving the correct 
pronouns. 


M a- 


■M it? Jtti 


TUy, did - 
— - and 


nevus 

J9<y 'you, Jvnow it id? 

CM used ct&ruz. did root eMct Aoi/m*. 


id jnmt, id ddgJit. 

(Z rusur jrantsf- usad -j^yvnud urandedMcerine* 
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LESSON XL. THE LARK AND HER YOUNG 

ONES 

Once there was a nest of young larks in a field of ripe 
com. The mother lark was expecting daily to have the 
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reapers come to gather the corn. So each day, just be- 
fore she went off in search of food, she said to her young 
ones, “Perhaps the farmer will come to-day to reap the 
corn. Watch out and be sure to tell me of anything you 
may see or hear.” 

And one day while the mother was away, the farmer 
did come to look at the state of his crops. “It is time 
to get this corn reaped,” he said. “I think I shall call 
in my neighbors to-morrow to help me.” 

When the old lark came home the young ones hastened 
to tell her all about it, for they were badly frightened. 
They begged her to move away at once. 

“Time enough,” said she. “If the farmer depends 
upon his neighbors he will wait a while yet for his 
harvest.” 

Next day, however, the owner came again. He saw 
that the sun was getting hotter and the corn riper and 
as yet none of it gathered in. “Very well,” said he, “if 
my neighbors will not help me I shall call in my rela- 
tives.” So he said to his son, “Go and ask your cousins 
and uncles to come to-morrow and help us.” 

How frightened the young larks were when they 
heard this ! When they told their mother, however, she 
merely said, “ Do not be afraid. The relatives will have 
their own work to do and will not come.” When she 
went away the next day she said to her young ones, as 
usual, “ Be very careful to listen to-day and let me know 
what you may hear.” 

Again the owner came as before. He found the grain 
falling to the ground for over-ripeness, and still no one 
at work. So he called to his son, “We must wait for our 
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friends and neighbors no longer. Do you go and hire 
reapers that we may all set to work to-morrow.” 

When the young larks told their mother this she said, 
“ Now it is time, indeed, to be off, for when a man takes 
up his work himself, instead of leaving it to others, you 
may be sure that he is in earnest.” 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE FUTURE TENSE 

To the Teacher: — Develop the idea of future time by introduc- 
ing into sentences which illustrate simple futurity, the words to- 
morrow, next week , next Tuesday , etc. Thus, — 

I shall call in my friends to-morrow. 

They vnll come to help him next week. 

To the class: — Read the first sentence. What word is used with the 
verb call to tell that something is going to happen to-morrow or in future 
time? What word in the second sentence shows future time? 

Verbs that tell future time are in the future tense. Shall and will are 
used with the simple verb to show the future tense. 

• Use shall in the first person to show future action. Use will in the second 
person and third person to show future action. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences from the blackboard, study the spelling 
of new words, and then write the sentences from dictation. 

2. Write five sentences, using shall to show future action. 

3. Write five sentences, using will to show future action. 


LESSON XLI. THE CANDIDATES 1 

Of course all the political work done at the primary 
is only preparatory to the real election. The men who 

1 Let the class carry out a typical political campaign, discussing the various 
elective offices, the candidates, qualifications, etc. 
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are chosen at the primary are not made officers simply 
by being so chosen. They are, however, made nominees 
for election to office in the local community or in the 
State. These nominees are called candidates. 

Each party must first of all agree on the nomination 
of one candidate for each office. Otherwise the vote of 
the party may be divided and so lost. It is very import- 
ant also that the candidate chosen is the right man for 
the office. There is always a right man and a wrong 
man for an office, and party leaders often try for selfish 
or dishonest reasons to put the wrong man into an im- 
portant office. So it is the duty of every voter to watch 
for just such unfair doings. 

But how may one choose, between these two kinds 
of candidates, the right man and the wrong man? 

There is one plain and sure way to tell the difference. 
The man who wants to buy your vote is the wrong man 
always. He wants to get into office not to render service 
to the community, but to get what he can from the 
office for himself. The word “graft” is applied to such 
unfair use of public office. Such men simply make your 
vote his “tool.” He is not the representative of all the 
people, but stands only for a certain crowd or faction. 

The right candidates are often those men who desire 
office the least. If such men can be induced to enter the 
public service, however, they will serve the community 
honestly and faithfully. They will not use the office for 
their own selfish profit. They will take pleasure, if 
called upon, in carrying out their civic duties. They will 
be willing to give time and attention from their own 
private business, for the good of the community. No 
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man is fit for public office unless he is a man of intelli- 
gence, good character, and ability. Such a man, honest 
and successful in his own business, is the man most 
able to manage well the business of the co mmuni ty. 

So the man who wishes to vote honestly and with 
understanding will search out the past records of all 
candidates nominated for offices of trust. For just be- 
fore election time the names of the candidates of all par- 
ties, with the story of their records as citizens, is printed 
in the newspapers and in other ways. This is done for 
the information of the voter. It is the voter’s duty to 
have this information and to use it wisely, at the right 
time and in the right place — that is, in the primary 
election. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE FUTURE TENSE 

To the Teacher: — Use simplified interrogative sentences which 
express simple futurity. Drill thoroughly on the use of the auxilia- 
ries shall and will, as used in questions to express future time. 
Note the exception that, in questions, the proper form of future 
tense in the second person is shall you f not will you ? After many 
examples have been given, use them in the written lesson. Thus, — 

Shall I take office? 

Shall you try to win ? 

Will he be a candidate? 


LESSON XLII. THE CAT, THE MONKEY, 
AND THE CHESTNUTS 

One day a cat and a pet monkey were sitting before 
an open fire. They were watching some chestnuts roast- 
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ing on the hot coals. Their master had put the chestnuts 
on the fire to roast. 

Now the monkey wanted some of those hot chestnuts 
very much. But he did not want to burn his paws ! 

So he teased the cat to pull some of the nuts out of the 
fire. The cat was foolish enough to do as the monkey 
told her. But in doing so, she burned her paw very 
badly. 

That was not the worst of it. When she asked the 
monkey for her share of the chestnuts, they were all 
gone. The monkey had cracked and eaten them all. 
And the cat had nothing for her trouble and wrongdo- 
ing but a sore and singed paw. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PARAGRAPH 

To the Teacher: — Make a script copy of the above lesson on the 
blackboard. After the oral reading of the selection the books should 
be closed and the oral study proceed as follows. 

To the class: — How many paragraphs in this story? Read the first 
paragraph. Tell what is talked about in this paragraph. Where were they 
sitting? What were they watching? Read each of the other paragraphs in 
the same way. 

Copy carefully the whole story, keeping in mind the main thought of 
each paragraph, and the indentation. 

Write the story from dictation. Compare it with the copy. 

Next try to write from memory, in your own words, the answers to the 
following questions. Write the answers in complete statements and group 
them to form one paragraph. 

Who were sitting before the fire? What were they watching? Who had 
put the chestnuts to roast? 

Read what you have written. Write each of the other paragraphs of the 
story in the same way. 
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LESSON XLIII. VOWEL SOUNDS — a 


To the Teacher : — Drill upon the equivalents of vowel sounds until the 
pupils are able to recognize them at sight as they occur in words. The fol- 
lowing words should be studied for pronunciation, first from top to bottom 
of the columns and then across. The words should then be used for a spell- 
ing exercise. 



a = ai, ay. 

au, ea, ex, ey. 



'& = au, ea. 

ua. 



ft = au, aw, 

, oa, o, ou. 


a 

a 

a 

a 

pain 

gauge 

aunt 

haul 

train 

break 

laugh 

fault 

straight 

steak 

laughter 

fraud 

brain 

great 

launch 

draw 

faith 

freight 

laundry 

lawn 

day 

rein 

heart 

broad 

stay 

whey 

hearth 

born 

dr ay 

they 

guard 

ought 


EXERCISE IN 

PENMANSHIP 
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LESSON XLIV. VOTING 1 


After the nominations are made the campaign begins. 
During the campaign the workers of each party do their 

1 Illustrate a simple ballot on the blackboard and let the class prepare individual 
ballots. Instruct the class in the process of voting, in accordance with the method 
in local use. 
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best to win the support of the voters for their candidates. 
The struggle goes on until on election day the question 
is settled by the ballot. 

This contest between the parties is not carried on al- 
ways in an honest and fair way. Certain laws, there- 
fore, have been made to secure a more honest vote. One 
of these laws demands that a man must appear at a given 
place before election day and prove just who he is. This 
is called “registering” and its object is to prevent a 
man from voting twice, or “repeating.” 

The best reform method of any yet found is the sys- 
tem of voting by the Australian ballot. This system 
insures honest and independent balloting and it is used 
to-day in almost every State in the Union. 

The Australian ballot is a single sheet of paper and is 
usually in printed form. It contains the names of all 
the candidates of all the parties. At the polls on elec- 
tion day each voter receives one of these ballots and re- 
tires alone into a voting-booth. He marks a cross (X) 
against the name of each candidate whom he wishes 
to elect. There is one other way by which a ballot may 
be marked. That is, to put one cross (X) only at the 
head of the column which contains the names of all 
the candidates of one party. This is called voting the 
“straight ticket.” If a ballot is not marked in one of 
these two ways it is imperfect and will not be counted 
as a vote. You should never mark your ballot until you 
have read it through carefully. You then fold your ballot 
in such a way as to hide your markings, and place it in 
the ballot box. 

When the voting is over, the ballots are taken charge 
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of by the proper election officers and counted. Some 
States are now using a voting-machine to insure correct 
counting of the votes. 

Sometimes a majority of votes elects the candidate. 
A majority of votes is more than half of all the votes 
cast. Usually, however, candidates are elected by a 
plurality. A plurality is the excess or number of votes 
more which are given for one candidate than for any 
other. 

Voting is one of the very important ways in which a 
citizen may protect the rights and uphold the principles 
of rightful self-government. It is not necessary that a 
man should always vote with his own party. Often the 
candidate of his party may be a far less able man than 
the candidate of the opposite party. There is need of 
independent voters in every community. There is need 
of men who think for themselves, ask questions, and 
dare to stand alone. 

The whole matter of voting may be put into one ques- 
tion, “Is this man able to fulfill the duties of the office 
for which he is a candidate? If so, is it not my duty to 
vote for him regardless of the party to which he be- 
longs?” 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE FUTURE TENSE 

To the Teacher: — Review Lesson XLI. Use many simple im 
terrogative and declarative sentences to give further drill in the 
use of the auxiliaries shall and will to express futurity. Note the 
general rule that in questions the auxiliary used should be the same 
that would be correctly used in the reply. Thus, — 

Shall you try for office? I shall try for office. 

Will he count the votes? He will count the votes. 
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Written Exercises 


1. Copy the questions and replies. 

2. Write a complete statement as answer to each dictated ques 
tion. 


LESSON XLV. THE CITY COUNCIL 1 

Now let us see for what purpose political officers are 
elected. We know that the city must have a definite 
form of government. We know that there must be cer- 
tain men chosen who are able to carry out this work of 
government. We do not know as yet just what this 
work of government is, nor what a large amount of it 
there is, nor how it is done. 

Who looks after the collection of money due the city? 
Who decides how this money shall be spent? Who keeps 
watch over the public health? Who sees to it that 
the city has good drainage, clean streets, pure drinking- 
water, and pure food? Somebody certainly does all this 
work for the city. Somebody attends to the matter of 
free education for the children. Somebody sees to it that 
the citizens are protected from all danger to life and 
property. Who are the people that carry on all this 
public business? 

The men who do these things are the officers elected 
by the people to act as their agents. In a city, these 
officers make up the city government. 

Let us see how this work is done. First of all, we will 

1 Organize the class as a Common Council. Let committees be appointed and 
actual political business transacted, such as the passing of an ordinance, etc. Ex- 
plain the simpler parliamentary rules. 
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remember that the whole city government is usually 
divided into three great branches or departments. In 
this lesson we will read about the lawmaking or legis- 
lative branch. The other departments will be told about 
later. 

The legislative branch is the council. Sometimes this 
is made up of two chambers, an upper or board of aider- 
men, and a lower or common council. More often, how- 
ever, city legislation is in the hands of a single body. 
Can you think of any reasons why a council of one 
chamber is better? 

Even at the most, however, the city council does not 
have much power in making laws. For we have read that 
the State makes most of the laws which govern the city. 
The chief duty of the council is to pass only such laws 
or ordinances as are necessary to keep peace and good 
order in the city. Everywhere the city council as a legis- 
lative body seems to be losing power. It is getting to be 
more and more common to take away from the council 
many duties, and give them to the mayor, or to other city 
officials. Do you think it a wise plan for the city to put 
so much power into the hands of one chief official? 

If you are an American citizen, you have a share in 
the government of this city. Then your duty is plain. 
You ought to know about all public questions, and to 
understand what the government is doing for you. You 
ought to make this promise to yourself, “I will try to 
attend the next public hearing of the city council. I will 
watch and learn how a city law, or ordinance, is made. 
The city officers are my representatives. Then I will do 
my best to have them do what is right. They shall do 
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the work for which they were elected. They shall do 
this work in the manner best suited for the good of the 
people, whose representatives they are.” 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. AUXILIARY VERBS 

To the Teacher: — Select simplified sentences as examples of the 
use of the auxiliary verbs will and shall , as used to express a promise 
or a determination on the part of the speaker. Let the pupils fur- 
nish original sentences. Note that will is used with the first per- 
son to express promise, determination, threat, etc., and shall with 
the second and third persons. Thus, — 

I will go to the council. 

You shall obey the law. 

He shall not vote. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences and then write them from dictation. 

£. Change each sentence to the interrogative form, noting the 
exception to the above rule, — that in questions , shall I and 
shall we are the correct forms of the first person. 


LESSON XLVI. THE CITY EXECUTIVE 1 

The executive branch of the city government is the 
branch which carries out, or performs, all the laws made 
by the legislative branch. 

But there is so much to do! One man could never do 
it alone. Indeed, it takes all the time of one man to see 
that the work of the city goes on as it should. This man 

1 Instruct the class as to the location, name, and use of the various municipal 
buildings. It is suggested that the class, under guidance, might profitably visit some 
of these buildings. 
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is the Mayor and he is at the head of the city govern- 
ment. His chief duty is to see “that the laws and ordi- 
nances are faithfully executed.” The principal business 
of any city is carrying out, or fulfilling, laws for the pro- 
tection of citizens already made by the city or the State. 
And so, because the mayor cannot look after the police- 
men, firemen, schools, streets, and many other things, 
there are different departments which have charge of 
various parts of the work of the city. 

First, there is the department which takes care of the 
public money. In some cities there is a special depart- 
ment to do this work, known by some such name as the 
Board of Estimates. The chief officer is the City Treas- 
urer, or the Comptroller. 

Next comes the Health Department, which protects 
the people of the city from disease. Then there are the 
Departments of Water Supply and Sewerage, the Street 
Cleaning Department, and others. 

We all know something about the Fire Department 
and the Police Department, which look after the safety 
of the people. Nor must we forget to mention the De- 
partments of Education, of Parks and Playgrounds, or 
of Charities. There are many other departments, too, 
which the city supports for the benefit and happiness of 
the people. 

The mayor has general charge of all these depart- 
ments. Each department usually has one chief official, 
called Commissioner or Superintendent, at the head. 
Each commissioner has a small army of men who cany 
out the work of his department. For example, the work 
of the Street Department is divided so that each man, 
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from the commissioner down to the man digging on a 
new street, has his own part to do. 

Sometimes the head officials of the different depart- 
ments are elected by the people. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the School Department, the superintendent is 
elected by a special committee. It is now more usual, 
however, for a city to give the mayor power to appoint 
the heads of departments. His appointments must be 
confirmed by the council. The mayor often has full 
power to remove the head of any department if it is 
found that he is not able properly to superintend his 
work. For the people must be protected. 

Suppose, for example, that something should go wrong 
in the Fire Department, and that as a result many lives 
were lost in a fire. It would not do any good simply to 
find that it was the fire commissioner’s fault; but it 
might prevent another accident of the same sort and so 
do a great deal of good if the mayor removed him and 
put a more careful man in his place. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. AUXILIARY VERBS 

To the Teacher : — Review Lessons XL, XLI, XLIV, XLV, 
changing the auxiliary verbs shall and will to the past-tense form, 
and using the forms in sentences for the written lesson. Note the 
general rule that should and would follow the same rules for uso as 
shall and vriU. Thus, — 

I should vote for him. 

He would work for the city. 
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LESSON XL VII. REVIEW OF AUXILIARY 

VERBS 


To the Teacher: — Let the pupils fill in each blank with one of the 
auxiliaries, shall, anil, should,, would. Correct orally, stating in each case 
the reason for the use of the auxiliary. Then dictate the sentences to the 
class, allowing the pupils to fill the blanks independently. 


J? tetuAov IfL&YioUi/ty'. 

Ijou, &ooe, youA, Ztevvru 

He -e/nZeA, tPie, CM*orijx<z<you 

you, taAe tAe,. Tiorru/natiori,? 
— -Hcuue aov ectuuuztioru. 
lyou, 'me- you, loidJu. 


J 


yiotPumy- Mm/tuI, iov 'mziy ura/y. 

art- vote- -fiol tPuj rruiov? 


LESSON XL VIII. COMMISSION GOVERN- 
MENT 

The rapid growth 'of the cities in the United States 
has caused much trouble in finding the right form of city 
government. It has usually been a simple matter to 
govern towns, counties, and States. It was not difficult 
to find the best way of governing the nation. But usu- 
ally the affairs of the cities are still managed by rather 
poor methods. 

The city is really a great business concern and should 
be managed as such. When the owners of a factory wish 
to carry on a successful business they first put into the 
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factory the very best machinery. They then hire trained 
and able workmen to run these machines. They give 
to each workman the care and use of one machine, and 
pieces of work in his own line. The managers then ex- 
pect the workman to be responsible for all the work that 
he himself does. 

Does it not seem that equal care should be taken to 
arrange the city’s work? Citizens are everywhere waking 
up to the fact that our old plan of city government is 
not just what it ought to be, and they are asking for a 
change. They want each officer to be responsible for 
what he does; and they want able men in charge of the 
different city departments. 

Perhaps the best means of placing direct responsibil- 
ity for the management of city affairs is found in the new 
plan known as “ Commission Government.” This is now 
being tried in many cities. 

Commission government means that all power for 
making and carrying out the ordinances of the city is 
in the hands of a small body of men, usually either 
five or seven in number. These men are called com- 
missioners, and are usually elected “at large.” That 
is, they are chosen not by wards, like the aldermen and 
the council, but from the city as a whole. Anyone can 
be nominated for commissioner by getting a certain 
number of voters to sign a petition for his nomination. 
At the election, no party titles are allowed on the ballot. 

The whole business of the city government is divided 
into several departments, such as Finance and Revenue, 
Waterworks and Sewerage, police and fire protection, 
streets and public property. A commissioner is at the 
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head of each department and he chooses his own officers. 
Thus the commissioners have all the powers of the old 
council or the board of aldermen, or of both. Moreover, 
each commissioner has to answer to the people for all 
that is done in his department. One of the commissioners 
is made chairman of the board. It is his duty to keep 
each department working for the best interests of the 
city. The term of the commissioners is usually two years. 
As most of the meetings of the commission are public, 
the affairs of city government are laid before the eyes 
of the people as never before. 

Many things are said in favor of this new form of city 
government. It is claimed that better men are willing 
to take public office, better service is given the city, and 
that there is a greater saving of the public money. It 
seems, indeed, as though putting the care of the city 
into the hands of a few, honest, able men must result 
in good government. 

Some people, however, think that too much power 
is put into the hands of a few officers. The cities, how- 
ever, are taking care to guard against any such danger 
in the following ways. 

If a certain number of voters feel that a commissioner 
is dishonest or unfit for his office, they may ask that the 
city vote for a new commissioner to take his place. A 
special election is called just as if his office were va- 
cant. Then, unless he receives the highest number of 
votes, he must give up his office. This is known as the 
“recall.” 

The people also keep within their power the right to 
a voice in the making and passing of ordinances. They 
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may propose an ordinance and ask that it be passed, 
or they may vote not to accept certain ordinances al- 
ready passed by the commission. 

By these means the voters may hold in check any 
attempt made by any commissioner to do anything that 
is not for the best good of all the people. 

What do you think of this form of city government? 
Review the three forms of city government of which 
you have read. Can you think of any way by which the 
best points of each may be put together to form one 
strong form of city government? 

Is the city in which we live governed by commission? 
If so, do you know how many departments there are? 
What are the duties of each commissioner? 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE PAST PARTICIPLE 

To the Teacher: — Select from the text simplified sentences, and 
arrange in couplets, using in each example an illustration of the fu- 
ture tense and its corresponding transposed form showing the use 
of the past participle. This practice in forming verb-phrases in 
the active and passive voice may be explained to the pupils simply 
as “two ways of expressing the same meaning.” Thus, — 

The people will rule the city. 

The city vriU he ruled by the people. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences, study the spelling of difficult words and 
then write the sentences from dictation. 

2. Repeat the above exercise but using the past-tense form of 
the auxiliaries shall and will. Thus, — 

The people would ask for that law. 

That law would he asked for, etc. 
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LESSON XLIX. THE CITY JUDICIARY 1 


You may know this story. Three blind men once met 
an elephant on the road. Of course they never had seen 
an elephant, but they wanted very much to know just 
what he was like. So they began to feel of the elephant. 

One man felt of the elephant’s ear and was then very 
sure that the elephant was just like a bat. Another, who 
grasped the elephant’s leg, knew that the elephant was 
just like a tree. The third blind man caught hold of the 
elephant’s trunk. He quickly told the others that the 
elephant was nothing but a snake. 

At this they began to quarrel. Each man believed 
that he knew just how the animal looked. We may say 
that each man was somewhat in the right and yet each 
was wrong. The matter was settled only when a traveler 
came along. 

He listened to their story and then told the blind men 
the true facts about the elephant. 

People sometimes act about questions of law in the 
same way as the blind men did about the elephant. A 
man may have his own opinion about a matter concern- 
ing his personal rights and yet his opinion may not agree 
with that of somebody else. 

In such a case if a dispute arises it is always foolish 
to try to settle such a quarrel by force. A man should 
seek the courts which are established by the State Con- 
stitution for the purpose of settling all questions of 
personal rights and property of all kinds. These courts 

1 Outline the local system of courts and explain the functions of each. Name 
the officers of the local judiciary and police system, and define the duties of each. 
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make up the judicial branch of government. A man may 
seek in the courts protection of his rights, and justice 
for any wrong done him. Justice is given not only to the 
innocent, but to the guilty. For one of the most sacred 
rights of America is the right given to each man by the 
Constitution for a fair trial by a jury. 

The lowest grade of court usually found in any com- 
munity is the Justices’ Court. The judges are called 
Justices of the Peace, and these courts are always open 
to the people for the trial of small wrongs. In some cities 
this lower court is divided into two courts, the Police 
Court and the Municipal Court. There are higher grades 
of courts controlled by the State, which decide more 
serious matters. 

In close touch with the work of the city courts is the 
Police Department. These officers are chosen by law 
to keep order in the city and to protect the people from 
harm. There are two classes of police officers, the patrol- 
men and the secret officers, such as the detectives and 
the inspectors. Next higher than the patrolmen are the 
sergeants or roundsmen, the captains and chiefs. Some- 
times, too, we find, in cities, special officers, such as the 
bicycle squad, the mounted squad, and the river and 
harbor squad. 

It is necessary that all the people should be protected 
from the wrongdoing of a few. If all men could under- 
stand the value and honor of respecting each other’s 
rights, there would be little need in the world for courts 
or prisons. If each man took care not to hurt or cheat 
his neighbor, or to injure the person or property of an- 
other, how much better and happier everybody would be. 
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To live thus would be simply to obey the Golden Rule, 
which commands us “to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us.” 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. COMPOSITION 

To the Teacher: — Place on the blackboard an interrogative out- 
line of the story of the blind men, following the example given be- 
low. As an oral exercise let the pupils form complete statements as 
replies to the questions. Call attention to the title of the com- 
position, defining its significance, capitalization, and punctuation. 
Thus, — 

The Blind Men and The Elephant. 

Who met an elephant? Had they ever seen an elephant? What 
did they want to know? What did they do? 

Written Exercises 

1. Write the title and the whole story, following the given out- 
line and conforming to the given arrangement of the para- 
graphs. 

2. Write the story from the dictated questions. Begin now, from 
this point on, to make the sentences longer by the use of 
simple connectives. 


LESSON L. REVIEW OF VERBS 

To the Teacher: — Let the pupils memorize the principal parts of the 
following irregular verbs. Drill upon the words in an oral spelling-lesson 
and then use each in an oral sentence, emphasizing the correct use of the 
past participle with the auxiliaries am, are , is, was, were, shall he, will he. 


Present 

Past 

Past Participle 

know 

knew 

known 

catch 

caught 

caught 

begin 

began 

begun 

come 

came 

come 
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Present 

Past 

Past Participle 

seek 

sought 

sought 

find 

found 

found 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

do 

did 

done 

go 

went 

gone 

say 

said 

said 

bring 

brought 

brought 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

To the Teacher: — It will be found of great help to the pupils to 
use the blackboard for practice in the writing of numbers and signs. 

/a3^Sb78'<J0 

^ $ % & + — X = 


LESSON LI. TAXATION 1 

We have seen that the work carried on by the city 
is wholly for the benefit of the people. The city pays for 
schools, builds bridges, and maintains waterworks. It 
paves and cleans the streets, cares for the parks and 
playgrounds, and pays the wages of all the public work- 
ers, such as school-teachers, firemen, and policemen. 

Like any other working body the city must have 
money with which to pay for all this work. This money 
must be given to the city by the people. So we have a 
system of taxation by which all the people unite in pay- 

1 Procure a copy of a recent treasurer’s report for the local community, and refer 
to it for the necessary information in further discussion of this subject. 
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ing the community bills, each one paying his fair share 
for the benefits enjoyed by all. 

A tax is a charge of money laid or levied upon persons 
or property, to pay the cost of government. The pro- 
perty taxed may be of two kinds. It may be real estate, 
such as land or buildings. Or it may be personal pro- 
perty, such as furniture, animals, or stock in trade. 

At a certain time each year, city officials called As- 
sessors inspect all the real estate and other taxable pro- 
perty in the city, and declare its taxable value. This is 
called assessing the property. Due notice is given in 
order that everyone may state the value of his personal 
property. Thus, if a man feels that he has previously- 
been unfairly taxed, he may be able to prove to the 
assessor that he should pay less. 

When the work of assessment is completed, the rate 
of taxation is decided. The rate is the pfart or per cent 
of his property that each citizen must pay as taxes in 
order that the city may raise the total amount neces- 
sary to pay its expenses. 

Later each taxpayer receives his bill and is given a 
certain time in which to pay his taxes. 

The city depends mostly on this property tax to meet 
its needs. It is the duty of every citizen to make an hon- 
est statement about his property and to pay a tax to 
help carry on the work of the city. The Government 
could not live without this support. Without a govern- 
ment the right of holding property would be lost. 

You remember that just after the War of Independ- 
ence, business in the colonies was almost ruined. This 
was because Congress had no power to raise money. 
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Just as soon as the new Constitution gave Congress 
power to levy taxes, business began to mend. 

Under our form of government the people really tax 
themselves. So it is unjust and dishonest for anyone 
to try to avoid paying his fair share of the public debt. 
Even if a man thinks that the taxes are not wisely spent, 
he will not make things any better by trying to avoid 
paying the amount assessed upon his property. He 
should use the power within his reach, that is, the right 
of suffrage, for bringing about a better state of affairs. 
When a community is well governed the money paid into 
its treasury by the taxpayers more than returns its value 
to them. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Where does the city get its power to levy taxes? What is a sinking' 
fund? A budget? A fiscal year? What property in this community is not 
taxed? How is the tax-rate determined? 

What was the total assessment and the tax-rate in the city this year? 
What is the tax-roll? 

When and to whom are taxes paid? 

What are license fees? 

What other sources of income has the community? 

Define poll-tax, income tax, franchise tax. 

What is a special assessment? What are “damages”? 

How does a tenant pay taxes? 

How are county taxes raised and paid? 

Is all the city tax-money spent for the city alone? 

Make a list of the objects of public expense. 


LESSON LII. OBEYING THE LAW 


Government may be said to be the voice of all the 
people speaking to each one of us. Laws tell us what is 
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right and what is wrong. Government tells us what is 
best for each and for all, and then simply asks us to re- 
spect and obey the law. That is not asking much of us 
in return for all it gives. 

In this country respect for the law is as necessary as 
obedience to the law. A man shows his respect for the 
law by respecting the officers of the law. He shows his 
respect in another way, and that is by obeying the laws 
of the different city departments which carry out the 
work of government. For these rules or regulations, 
as well as all other laws, are meant for the protection 
and welfare of the whole community. Whenever a man 
breaks one of these laws, therefore, either through ig- 
norance or with evil intent, he hurts not only himself 
but all others. 

There is an old fable which tells the story of two fool- 
ish goats. They met on a very narrow foot-bridge which 
crossed a deep stream of water. 

Neither goat would let the other pass. There is a law 
which demands in such cases that each should turn to 
the right. Perhaps the goats did not know about this 
law; or perhaps they refused to obey it. 

However, they locked horns and fought for the right 
of way. As they might have expected, both fell into the 
water and were drowned. 

This fable teaches that justice and right are never 
obtained by force or quarreling, or by breaking law. It 
is true that under a free government like ours, mistakes 
in government may sometimes happen. That fact, how- 
ever, does not give a man the right to take the law into 
his own hands. The people need no other means for 
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correcting such mistakes than those of free speech and 
free vote. 

All reforms must come through law and by peaceful 
methods. The people who try to change the government 
by force or by such rough means as raising riots, mobs, 
or by using weapons, are sure to fail and to receive severe 
punishment. 

In the United States, law means liberty because the 
law is the free will of the people. Then that man alone 
is truly free who is able to rule himself and to submit 
his own will to the higher authority, the authority ol 
the law. 


' EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. COMPOSITION 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XLIX, using the fable in Lessoo 
LIE as the subject of the oral and written exercise in composition. 


LESSON LIII. VOWEL SOUNDS — e 

To the Teacher: — Drill upon the equivalents of the vowel sounds, for 
sight recognition and pronunciation. Study the columns from top to 
bottom and then across the page, finishing the lesson with an oral and 
written drill in spelling. In all word-study, from this point on, apply the 
phonetic knowledge acquired. 

e = ee, ea , eo , ei, ie, ey 
& = ea, ei, eo, ie , u , ue , a, ai 


e 

J ~ ~ y 

e 

7 7 — » 7 — ' 

s 

6 

feet 

beach 

feather 

leopard 

sneeze 

steal 

leather 

friend 

deer 

steam 

bread 

bwry 

need 

people 

breakfast 
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e 

e 

feel 

receive 

beam 

ke^ 

leaf 

field 

plea 

fierce 



s 

death 

any 

lead 

many 

breath 

said 

heifer 

again 


LESSON LIV. THE HEALTH OF THE CITY 1 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
is an old saying. This is very true as regards matters 
of health. For it is much easier and wiser to keep well 
and to help others to keep well than it is to giye time, 
strength, and money to get health back if it is once 
lost. 

In every community there is a Board of Health whose 
work it is to protect the people from sickness. Every 
child and adult in the community has certain rights to 
health in the home, the school, the street, and the shop. 
These rights are guarded by the Sanitary Code, or list 
of health ordinances. As these laws are made for the 
benefit of all, they should be obeyed by all. 

These are a few of the duties of the Health Depart- 
ment. It regulates the sale of food, in order to prevent 
spoiled fish, meats, and vegetables, and impure milk 
from being offered at the markets. It controls the con- 
struction of new buildings, in order to make them safe 
and healthy to live in. It provides public hospitals, 

1 If practicable, a copy of the local Sanitary Code should be procured, and ex- 
plained to the class. In this and succeeding lessons, make application of such health 
ordinances as may be of immediate value. 
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including those for persons having contagi 
fectious diseases. 

The water used in a city must be pure, or t 
of the people will suffer. The control of the water 
is, therefore, usually given to a department of the city 
government. Another department attends to the work 
of street cleaning. No city can be kept clean and healthy 
if the streets are allowed to remain dirty. Everyone of 
us, therefore, should do his part by being careful not to 
break the rules of this department. Never throw any 
waste into the street, for dirt breeds disease. 

It is a fact that even such a small matter as allowing 
water to stand in the back yard will harm the health 
of many people. For this stagnant water will breed 
mosquitoes and mosquitoes carry malaria. The water 
should be drained off or the pool filled up with earth. 

Let us call to mind a few common but important laws 
which help to give good health in the home, the street, 
and the shop. Not all of these laws will be found in the 
Sanitary Code, for many of them must be made and 
obeyed by each one for himself. 

Don’t live in a tenement that has not plenty of light 
and sunshine. Pay a little more for rent and less to the 
doctor. 

Don’t keep the windows shut. Fresh air means health. 

Don’t let too many people live or sleep in one tene- 
ment. Keep the rooms sweet and clean. 

Don’t allow water or rubbish to stand in the cellar. 

Don’t throw refuse into the street. It poisons the air 
and causes disease. 

Don’t allow garbage to stand uncovered. The fly is 
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a deadly enemy to health. The fly carries disease every- 
where. But it can’t live where there is n’t filth. Clean 
up the back yard and the fly will go. 

Don’t drink water from a river or lake unless you 
first boil the water. It may cause typhoid fever. 

Don’t buy or eat spoiled fish, meat, fruit, or any other 
spoiled food. 

Be careful of adulterated sugar, flour, jelly, painted 
candy, and other unsafe foods. An adulterated food 
has something cheap, and often poisonous, mixed with 
the pure food. Whenever you buy a package, or can, 
or bottle of food, look for the label of the Pure Food Law 
of the United States. It is usually safe to buy a package 
which has a label reading something like this: — 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 1906 

Don’t buy anything in a store that is dirty, or where 
the food is exposed to the dust and flies. 

Don’t handle the food before buying it, or allow others 
to do so. 

Don’t eat fruits and vegetables until they have been 
washed. 

Report to the Board of Health any case of sickness 
which you think may be contagious. If the disease is 
in your home, obey strictly the laws of quarantine. If 
you have n’t been vaccinated have it done at once and 
so prevent the chance of catching smallpox. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. CONTRACTIONS 

To the Teacher: — Select from the text examples of contracted 
forms. Furnish also examples of all other common contractions. 
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The class should be shown the derivation and formation of each 
contraction. Drill upon the forms for spelling. Each form may later 
be used both in oral and written sentences. Thus, — 

do not don't 

Flies don't like cleanliness. 


LESSON LV. TUBERCULOSIS, OR CON- 
SUMPTION 1 

Consumption is a disease which everybody knows 
about. Doctors call it tuberculosis of the lungs. The 
disease is found almost everywhere, but chiefly in large 
cities. 

The cause of the disease is a germ. This germ enters 
the body usually through the lungs. Tuberculosis is 
not caused simply by a cold, although a cold makes it 
easier for a person to take the disease. 

The chief cause for the spread of this awful disease 
is the filthy habit of spitting. The matter coughed up 
and sneezed out by the consumptive is full of living 
germs too small to be seen. When this sputum, or spit, 
dries, the germs still live and are ready to float about as 
dust in the air. They are soon breathed into the lungs 
and so may carry the disease to other people. For every- 
one at one time or another in his life breathes into his 
lungs the germs of tuberculosis. If he is in good health 

1 Interpret the local ordinance against promiscuous spitting. Give information 
as to the local tuberculosis sanatoria, dispensaries, day-camps, open-air schools, 
etc. It is suggested that literature distributed free by these organizations be brought 
into the class for discussion. Pupils also should be encouraged to attend local ex- 
hibits and lectures relative to this subject. 
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he does not catch the disease. Tuberculosis fastens 
quickly, however, upon the person who is in poor health, 
or, as we say, “all run down.” 

Tuberculosis is not inherited. A person may inherit 
poor health, which makes it easier for him to take tuber- 
culosis. But the only way in which anybody really gets 
this disease is by the germ entering the body. 

One consumptive may give the disease to many others. 
Children often catch it from older people. The children 
suffer mostly from tuberculosis of the bones, which is 
apt to show itself in the crooked back, or in hip disease. 

Anybody who does not have the disease must be care- 
ful not to catch it. The germ of tuberculosis lives best 
in houses and shops that are dark, damp, and dirty. 
Dirty shops and stores, dirty saloons and dance-halls 
are the very places which breed tuberculosis. 

Even healthy people are in danger all the time from 
this disease. It hides in impure air, in all dark and dirty 
places, ready to fasten itself in their lungs or throat. 
Sunshine, pure air, and cleanliness in the home and work- 
room, are the very best foes of tuberculosis. 

The best advice to all, then, is keep as well as pos- 
sible. For the healthier the body the harder it is for the 
germs of tuberculosis to grow in it. If you wish to keep 
well and strong and so be safe from this “white plague,” 
try to live by the plain advice given you in these lessons. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE NEGATIVE 

To the Teacher: — Review the negative contractions already 
taught. Each should then be used in sentences, illustrating respect- 
ively a negative command, a denial, and an interrogation. Empha- 
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sis should be made incidentally on the correction of such common 
mistakes as the use of don't for does n't, ain't for is n't, etc. Use the 
sentences for the written exercise. Thus, — 

Don't live in a dark room. 

We don't want to be sick. 

Don't they know the danger of spitting? 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

(QzrtAs-ttnrtJk, GUAs, a/ruL -toJje- -A&uaa -IjuCgL to- 


LESSON LVI. TUBERCULOSIS, OR CON- 
SUMPTION ( continued ) 

Tuberculosis can be cured if early steps are taken. If 
the disease is neglected, it almost always ends in death. 
If you suspect that yourself or somebody in your fam- 
ily has the disease, go to the doctor at once. If you have 
a slight cough lasting over a month, night sweats, loss of 
flesh, fever in the afternoon, and are not able to do your 
work well, there is danger. The secret of curing con- 
sumption is to discover it when it first begins. There- 
fore never neglect a cold or a cough. 

If you cannot afford to go to a skillful doctor, go to 
the city tuberculosis society. You will then receive the 
proper help and so stop the disease in time. Follow care- 
fully the advice of the doctor and the nurses, and do not 
stop too soon. Remember that even when you begin to 
feel better you are not yet cured. 

The best method of treatment is the sanatorium treat- 
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ment. But the disease may be treated at home if you 
obey the doctor and visiting nurse. The public dispen- 
saries will give you free advice and free treatment, if you 
are unable to pay for it. So there is no reason why you, 
or anyone who has tuberculosis, cannot be cured. But 
you must obey these rules: — 

Don’t waste your money on patent medicines or ad- 
vertised “cures,” but go to the doctor, or to the dispen- 
sary for medicine. 

Don’t drink whiskey or other forms of liquor. 

Don’t forget that wholesome food, with plenty of 
milk and eggs, sunshine, fresh air night and day, and 
rest of mind and body, are the best and surest cures. 
Sleeping outdoors in a tent, or on the porch or roof, has 
cured many cases of tuberculosis. 

Many people have tuberculosis and do not know it. So 
there is great danger of their giving the disease to others. 
Therefore, anyone who has the least signs of tuberculo- 
sis must be very careful about certain things. These 
rules are for such people: — 

Don’t swallow your sputum, but — 

Don’t spit on the sidewalk or the floor. It is dangerous 
and it is against the law. Let us all try to obey this good 
law against spitting, both for our sake and the sake of 
others. 

Don’t spit into your handkerchief, but use a small 
piece of cloth or paper and burn it as soon as you can. 
Or spit into a spittoon half-full of water. Wash out the 
spittoon every day with boiling water. 

Don’t cough or sneeze without covering the face. 

Don’t eat with soiled hands. Wash them. 
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Don’t allow a room to be swept with a dry broom, or 
dusted with a feather duster. Clean a room with a damp 
mop or cloth. Dry sweeping and dusting stir up germs 
and start them moving. 

Don’t allow anyone to touch a cup or towel or any- 
thing else, which your lips have touched. 

Remember that the Board of Health will help you to 
clean and disinfect your house after any case of tuber- 
culosis. Have faith in getting well, and don’t worry or 
give up. The careful and clean consumptive is not dan- 
gerous to those with whom he lives and works. Then 
never forget that others are ready and willing to help 
you in this fight against this terrible disease if you will 
only help yourself. 


Topics for Discussion 

1. The care of an arrested case of tuberculosis. 

2. Living and sleeping outdoors. 


EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE NEGATIVE 

To the Teacher: — Select, especially from the daily conversation 
of the pupils, many examples of the use of the negatives, in order 
to correct the common error of using a double negative. Write the 
examples as sentences on the blackboard, allowing the pupils to 
substitute the correct word in each case. Use the sentences for 
the written exercise. Thus, — 

Don’t do to harm your health. 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

JuAh cvlAs, cvncL 

i/y is ttu, cvusrLtA/y, ouaa cernAw/mfxLLorris. 
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LESSON LVII. HERCULES AND THE 
WAGONER 

One day a wagoner was driving his cart along the 
road. 

The road was very muddy and the cart was heavy. 
So the wheels stuck fast in the mud. The horse could 
not move the cart. 

But the wagoner did not try to help the poor horse. 
Instead of that, he began to pray to Hercules to come 
and help him. 

Hercules did come. But he was angry at the wagoner 
for being so lazy. He scolded the man and told him to 
get up and put his shoulder to the wheel. 

The wagoner obeyed and began pushing on the wheels. 
Then, indeed, Hercules was willing to help the man out 
of his trouble. 

EXERCISE m LANGUAGE. COMPOSITION 

To the Teacher: — After reading the fable let the pupils repro- 
duce it in the following manner. Write on the blackboard a word 
suggestive of the thought in the first sentence {wagoner ) ; let the 
pupils form the first sentence orally. The whole selection may 
thus be composed orally, retaining the paragraph structure. The 
pupils may tkeD write the fable independently, using as an outline 
the given list of suggestive words. 
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LESSON LVIII. VOWEL SOUNDS — i, o, u 


To the Teacher: — Drill upon the following vowel equivalents until they 
can be recognized at sight without the diacritical marks. The words should 
then be studied for pronunciation, meaning, and spelling. 



I = ie , ui. 

ei, ai , uy , 

ai 


I = ui, u , 

ie, ee, e, o 



o = oa, oe. 

, ou, ow, ew 


u = eau, ew, iew , ue, 

ui 

I 

i 

6 

u 

die 

build 

roam 

beauty 

tried 

guilt 

foam 

bleu? 

guide 

busy 

(oe 

few 

quire 

sieve 

shoalder 

news 

height 

been 

cowrt 

view 

aisle 

pretty 

oive 

due 

buy 

English 

gr aw 

suit 

choir 

women 

sew 

juice 


LESSON LIX. VENTILATION AND FRESH 

AIR 1 

The air in any room in which there are people is grow- 
ing bad all the time. People breathing, lights burning, 
food cooking, and many other things cause the air to 
become unfit to breathe. The smaller the room or the 
more people in it, the faster the air becomes bad. Of 

1 Demonstrate in the school-room the various simple methods of ventilation. 
A physical exercise also should be given the class to demonstrate correct deep 
breathing. 
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course if the room is closed and has no fresh air coming 
in, the air is really poisonous. 

Whenever you go into a room from outdoors, notice 
how the air smells. Even if the air does not smell bad, 

if all the windows and 
outside doors are shut 
tight, the room needs a 
change of air, or ventila- 
tion. 

In ventilating a room 
always remember that 
cold air is not always 
fresh air. Cold air from 
a hall or a cellar is not 
fresh air. Fresh air is air 
coming in directly from 
outdoors. It may take a 
little care to keep the air 
in the house pure, and it 
may cost a little more to 
keep it warm enough, but 
both care and cost are 
repaid in better health 
for the people in the 
house. 

A simple way to venti- 
late a room is to open two 
opposite windows, or a door and a window, and let the 
air blow through the room for a few moments. Or 
another good way is to raise the windows a few inches 
at the bottom, and pull them way down at the top. 
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A LESSON IN VENTILATION 
On a calm, cool day, when there seems to be 
no current of air, the direction in which the 
air moves in a room can be shown by holding 
a lighted candle before an open window or 
door; when the candle is held low down the 
flame will point into the room, and when held 
up high it will point out. (Committee for 
Prevention of Consumption of the Associated 
Charities, Washington, D. C.) 
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When ventilating a room there is sometimes danger 
of catching cold from the draft, or current of air. It is 
a very simple matter for a person to move away from the 
draft, or leave the room for a few minutes. 

Colds, however, are caught far more easily from other 
causes than a draft of fresh air. Bad air, clothing not 
suited to the season, going without rubbers or over- 
shoes, or wearing low shoes, or shoes with thin soles in 
winter — all these things cause colds and may lead to 
consumption. 

Perhaps there is no habit which helps more towards 
good health than the habit of deep-breathing. Breath- 
ing deep will improve the health of anyone and will do 
wonders towards curing the early stages of tuberculosis. 
If this habit of deep-breathing is faithfully kept up, in 
time the flattened and sunken chest will begin to round 
out and widen, as the lungs grow larger and stronger. 

Hold the head erect, throw the shoulders back, and 
take a deep breath through the nose. Hold the air in 
the lungs a few seconds and then let it go slowly through 
the nose. 

Practice this habit of taking a deep breath as often as 
you think of it. If you do it once in every three or four 
minutes while walking outdoors, and as often as every 
half-hour while working indoors, you will in time notice 
the result in new strength and better health. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE ADJECTIVE 

To the Teacher: — Give many examples of the use of the descrip- 
tive adjective. Thus, — 

We should breathe pure air. 
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To the class: — What word in the above sentence tells about or describes 
the air? 

A word that describes the meaning of a noun is an adjective. Name the 
adjectives in each of the given sentences and tell what each describes. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences from the blackboard and then write them 
from dictation. 

2. Review Lesson XVII and from a list of proper no uns form 
derivative proper adjectives and use in sentences. Thus, — 

He was an Italian sailor. 

3. From a given list of verbs form participial adjectives and use 
in sentences. Thus, — 

A smoking lamp poisons the air. 


LESSON LX. HEALTH FOR EFFICIENCY 1 

A man’s success in life is often thought to be due to 
his luck, or to his unusual ability, or to chance. Very 
often, however, it is due to nothing but the fact that he 
is doing the work for which his strength and health are 
best fitted. In other words, a man’s body must be strong 
enough to do well the work by which he earns his living. 
He will then be able to give satisfaction to his employer, 
earn good wages, and win promotion. 

The time is coming when every workman will have to 
prove himself strong in body before he will be hired to do 
certain kinds of work. Even now in many cities young 
boys are obliged to pass a test for sound teeth, eyes, ears, 
and lungs, before they can have their “work papers.” 

1 In connection with this lesson, give detailed supplementary lessons on the care 
of the teeth, nails, and eyes. 
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Good health is the poor man’s stock in trade. It is 
his business capital. No one can afford to be careless of 
his health and appearance even in small matters, for it 
is a fact that “good teeth help to pay the rent.” 

Good health is something that must be carefully 
watched, for it may be easily lost. If you aite so unfor- 
tunate as to have lost this blessing, much may still be 
done to get back the health of the body. But much 
depends upon you yourself. 

You have learned the laws for keeping in good health, 
and if sickness or weakness of body comes, some law 
has been broken. 

Are you overworking or doing work which is too hard 
for you? Are you working in a dark, crowded, or damp 
place? Is there proper heating and ventilation in your 
home and in your workroom? Are you working at a 
so-called “dangerous” trade? People who work with 
lead, for example, often suffer from lead-poisoning. Per- 
fect cleanliness and care of the body will help to prevent 
such danger. If you have throat trouble or weak lungs, 
do not work at stone-cutting, or in foundries, or at any 
trade which causes fine dust to fill the air all the time. 

Eat good food such as meat, bread, eggs, milk, fruit, 
and vegetables, and have it well cooked. Eat slowly and 
chew the food well. 

Sleep eight hours at night. Keep a window open in 
the room while you sleep. Take plenty of exercise out 
of doors or in a gymnasium. Enjoy walking, skating, 
and such games as baseball and hand-ball. 

Take a warm bath with soap at least once a week and 
a cold bath each day. Change the clothing often. Take 
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good care of the teeth, for a healthy mouth means good 
digestion and good looks. 

The eyes, the nose, and the ears need care also. Any 
redness or soreness of the eyes may be a dangerous dis- 
ease and may end in blindness. Do you breathe with 
the mouth open all the time? This means that there is 
trouble in the throat, nose, or ear, and often this trouble 
ends in deafness. Consult a doctor whenever you notice 
any troubles like these. 

The finger nails and the hair often tell the story of a 
person’s health habits. Take good care of the nails for 
the sake of cleanliness. Keep the hair well washed, 
combed, and brushed, but do not use oils or hair tonics. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE ADJECTIVE 

To the Teacher: — Review Lesson XVIII. Define the articles a , 
an, the, as limiting adjectives. Further work in the use of this class of 
adjectives may be taken up by selecting from the text examples 
of the use of the numeral adjective and the distributive adjective. 
Use the sentences for dictation work. Thus, — 

Health helps to pay the rent. 

Sleep eight hours at night. 

Health is every man’s right. 

LESSON LXI. THE USE OF STIMULANTS 
AND DRUGS 1 

More than sixty years ago Abraham Lincoln tried to 
teach the American people, by word and example, the 

Supplementary lessons should be given in explanation of health items in current 
newspapers. Clippings should be brought into the class by the teacher and pupils. 
The pupils should be trained to distinguish items and advertisements of educational 
and hygienic value, from the objectionable and fraudulent ones. 
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evils of using strong drink. He went about giving lec- 
tures on temperance, and he wrote out a pledge which he 
asked his friends and neighbors to sign. His work has 
lived,for since 1919 the Constitution of theUnited States 
has forbidden the manufacture and sale of strong drink. 

It is a very good thing for the people that this law 
was passed. For many years it was the common idea that 
drinking a little liquor would do no harm, but it was 
later proved by medical tests that the steady use of even 
a little alcohol caused a steady loss of strength in mind 
and body. Now that the law allows alcohol to be used 
only when a doctor orders it as medicine when it seems 
necessary, the drink habit among our people has grown 
less and working men and all others are much better off 
than when they could buy all the liquor they wanted. 

Someone has said, “Do not trust the cigarette fiend. 
He is idle and lazy and has no sense of honor.” Indeed, 
the young man who smokes cigarettes to excess is an 
object of pity and distrust. He is known by his yellow 
fingers, yellow teeth, unhealthy look, short size, and 
disgusting habit of spitting. Sometimes his brain and 
body are ruined by nicotine, or tobacco poison. 

An employer will not choose a young man who shows 
the signs of the cigarette habit. It is true that smoking 
a little will not harm men who have reached their full 
strength and growth. But to young boys tobacco is 
poisonous. Like tea and coffee for young children, to- 
bacco will injure the health of boys under age. 

Another bad habit which is harmful to the health is 
the use of drugs of any kind. It is a common habit for 
some people to run to the drug-store for “cures” in 
time of sickness. Many ready-made or “patent” medi- 
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cines on the market to-day are nothing but frauds and 
cheats. Many of them, too, are harmful because they 
are made of dangerous drugs and cheap alcohol. 

A so-called “sure cure” for consumption often has mor- 
phine in it. Soothing syrups for the baby also, are likely 
to contain this ^poisonous drug. Many headache powders 
are made of drugs that do great harm to the heart. 

This does not mean that all patent medicines are 
bad, for many of them are harmless. None of them, 
however, will do all the good they claim. Also, you 
usually do not know what drugs they contain, or how 
these drugs affect the body. So the safest rule of all is 
never to buy or to use any medicine except with the 
advice of a good doctor. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE ADJECTIVE 

To the Teacher: — Review Lessons XXXV, XXXVI, using the 
pronouns in sentences as limiting adjectives. Use the sentences for 
the written lesson. Thus, — 

What drugs are safe to use? 


LESSON LXII. REVIEW OF VERBS 

To the Teacher: — Drill thoroughly upon the form and spelling of the 
principal parts of the following verbs. Then establish the three primary 
tenses by oral practice in correct forms, or by conjugating each verb, as in 
the following example. The pupils should copy in notebooks for reference 
one or more model conjugations. Thus, — 

Present Tense 

I take We take 

You take You take 

He (she, it) takes They take 
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Past Tense 

I took 
You took 
He (she, it) took 


We took 
You took 
They took 


Future Tense 

I shall take 
You will take 
He (she, it) will take 


We shall take 
You will take 
They will take 


be; keep; help; have; depend; carry; protect; cough; breathe; suf- 
fer; fasten; pay; treat; obey; sleep; swallow; smell; blow; prove. 

Repeat the above exercise in the passive voice, noting the change in 
sense. 


LESSON LXIII. EMERGENCIES 1 

Why do we lose millions of dollars and thousands of 
lives every year by fire? One answer to this question 
is — matches. You light a match and throw it away 
without looking to see where it falls. The match may 
drop into a pile of rubbish, and pretty soon there is a 
call for the firemen. Carelessness in the use of matches 
is to blame for nearly all the fires we have. 

Of course there are other causes of fire, such as the 
careless use of kerosene and gasoline. If gasoline is left 
uncovered, it quickly passes off into the air as a gas. 
This gas stays in the air, especially if the room is closed, 
ready and waiting for a chance to explode. This gas is 

1 It is suggested that by oral discussion practical suggestions be given the pupils 
for meeting emergencies that may be of common experience, such as first aid in 
cases of street accidents, wounds, fainting, drowning, and poisoning. Helpful chap- 
ters will be found in Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s A Handbook of Health . In connection 
with this subject mention may be made of the Red Cross Corps and the Carnegie 
Hero Fund. 
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more dangerous than gunpowder. Even a lighted lamp 
in a room where this gas has formed will often cause an 
explosion. 

A woman lost her life not long ago by such an explo- 
sion. She was washingasilkwaistingasoline. She rubbed 
the silk hard between her hands. The heat caused by 
rubbing the silk set fire to the gas which was in the air. 
Then her clothing caught fire and she was burned to 
death. The woman did not know that rubbing silk cloth 
will cause an electric spark. Even a small spark will cause 
gasoline to explode. If you must use gasoline, try to use 
it outside the house and quickly, or in a room in which 
there is no fire or light. 

If you should ever get caught in a fire, keep a clear 
head, think fast, and be sensible. If you are in a crowded 
theatre or any public hall, do not call out, “Fire!” In- 
stead, give the alarm quietly to one of the ushers. 

If you are at work in the factory, give the alarm to the 
people near you. Try to escape by the stairway. If it is 
on fire, take the fire escape and climb down carefully. 
Don’t rush, or crowd, or push. 

If there are no fire escapes, stand in the window until 
the firemen see you. Don’t jump until the firemen have 
the life-net ready. Look up into the sky, not down, let 
the muscles go loose, and jump at once. You will be safely 
caught in the net. 

Suppose you should discover a fire in a house. Ring 
in the alarm at the nearest box at once. Then, if you 
can, try to put out the fire. First shut all the doors and 
windows so as to shut out the air, for air feeds fire. Then 
bring water or a fire extinguisher as quickly as possible. 
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Do you and those working with you know where the 
nearest alarm box is? Ask your teacher to tell you how 
to ring in the alarm. Do you know just where the exits 
are in your building? Are they free and open? Are 
there fire extinguishers at hand? Do you know how to 
use them? Are the people in your building trained to 
march out in order when a signal is given? Fire drill is 
one of the best means of saving life. 

If your clothing should ever catch fire, lie down and 
roll over and over. This smothers the fire. Do not run. 
This will make the fire burn harder. If another person 
is on fire, wrap quickly a rug or any thick blanket around 
him. Be sure to wrap the blanket from his head towards 
his feet, as flames always go up, not down. 

If the burn should be large, call the doctor. Do not 
draw the clothing off over the burn, but cut it away. 
Do not try to clean the burn. While waiting for the 
doctor, the best thing to do is to keep the whole part 
covered in a warm bath. 

A book written by a doctor has this advice about a 
small burn: “The first thing to do is to coat it over so 
as to shut out the air. Sprinkle baking soda or clean 
flour over the burn; or lay over it a clean cloth soaked 
in perfectly clean olive oil or vaseline. Wrap up in a soft, 
clean cotton rag.” 1 Be sure that whatever you use is 
perfectly clean. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

To the Teacher: — By use of objects give several examples of the 
three degrees — positive, comparative, and superlative — of each 

1 Adapted from A Handbook of Health , by Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
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of the following adjectives, and define each degree. Show the com* 
parative and the superlative degree by comparison with the object 
possessing the simple or positive degree. Use each inflection in a 
sentence for the written work. Thus, — 



This boy is tall . 

But this boy is taller. 

That boy is the tallest of all. 


large 

thick wide 

red 

high 

small hard 

near 

Compare the following adjectives, irregularly: — 


good 

bad many 

much 


LESSON LXIV. THE HUMANE TREATMENT 
OF ANIMALS 

God gave us power over dumb animals that we might 
protect them, and that they might be of service to us. 
We, therefore, owe them kind care and treatment. For 
animals suffer as we do; they feel hunger and thirst, 
grow weary, feel the heat and cold. No animal should 
ever be abused, or killed for sport, for each has its use 
in the world. 

Little children should be trained to be kind to animals. 
The child who is allowed to torture a cat is taking les- 
sons in the way of living that may lead later to the 
taking of human life. 

All over the world, kind-hearted and educated people 
are joining together in trying to protect dumb creatures 
from cruel treatment. Almost every city has its de- 
partment for the protection of lost or suffering animals. 
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No one can do better work than to help relieve the suf- 
fering of these creatures who cannot help themselves. 

Each one of you every day has it in your power to 
do some small part in this noble work, if you will only 
stop to think. Hear what the horse, one of the most faith- 
ful friends and helpers of man, asks of his master: — 

THE HORSE’S PRAYER * 

“To Thee, my Master, I offer my prayer: Feed me, 
water and care for me, and, when the day’s work is done, 
provide me with shelter, a clean dry bed, and a stall 
wide enough for me to lie down in comfort. 

“Always be kind to me. Talk to me. Your voice often 
means as much to me as the reins. Do not jerk the reins 
and do not whip me when going uphill. Never strike, 
beat, or kick me when I do not understand what you 
want, but give me a chance to understand you. See if 
something is not wrong with my harness or my feet. 

“Be careful that the blinders stand well out from my 
eyes. Do not overload me. Keep me well shod. 

“ I cannot tell you when I am thirsty, so give me clean, 
cool water often. I cannot tell you in words when I am 
sick, so watch me. Give me shelter from the hot sun, 
and put a blanket on me when I am standing in the cold. 
Never put a frosty bit in my mouth ; first warm it by 
holding it in your hands. 

“I try to carry you and your burdens and wait for 
you long hours of the day or night. 

“And when my useful strength is gone, do not turn 

1 The teacher should read the selection for expression before giving it to the 
class. 
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me out to starve or freeze, or sell me to some cruel owner,* 
but take my life in the kindest way and your God will 
reward you here and hereafter/ 5 1 

Topics jar Discussion 

1. The laws against bird slaughter. The moral wrong. 

2. The humaneness of Lincoln, Audubon. 

3. If you should see a team stuck in the road and the teamster 
beating his horses, what would you do? 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE 

To the Teacher: — Study the selection, first for thought, and then 
for the features in which poetry differs from prose. 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all.” 

Written Exercise 

Copy the selection, observing that every line of poetry begins 
with a capital letter. Write the poem from dictation; from memory. 


LESSON LXV. DIFFICULT SOUNDS 

To the Teacher: — Drill upon the following sounds until they are recog- 
nized at sight, in order to facilitate later work with the dictionary. Define 
the words and then use them for the exercise in spelling. 

& (dire) oo (moon) oi (oil) 

e (fern) 56 (fo6t) n (ink) 

5 (bflrn) ou (out) th (then) 

sMre hfirl crooked think 

Air pflrse scour thank 

1 By permission of Our Dumb Animals . (Adapted.) 
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scarce 

food 

her 

boot 

stern 

loose 

verb 

smooth 

ftrge 

wool 

tftrn 

gd6d 


ounce 

anxious 

cloud 

the 

doubt 

this 

voice 

with 

choice 

breathe 

hoist 

bathe 


LESSON LXVI. LEARNING ENGLISH 


Why is the man of education able to earn more than 
the man of little or no education? The answer is this. 
The man of education has knowledge, or knows certain 
things which help him in his daily work. No matter 
what your work is to-day, you need for it a certain know- 
ledge of the common branches of education such as 
spoken and written English, reading, and arithmetic. 

Your greatest need, of course, is to be able to speak 
and understand the English language. No other one 
thing so quickly or so surely increases the earning power 
of a workman as a knowledge of the language of his 
fellow workmen. 

You need also to know how to write correct English. 
This means that you should know how to spell the com- 
mon English words, how to put your thoughts into sen- 
tences, and how to write sentences correctly. If you 
wish to carry on any business dealings, you will need 
to know how to write certain business forms. Often 
when a man applies for a position his use of spoken Eng- 
lish, or his written letter of application, decides whether 
he gets work or not. 
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Education will not come of itself. You must do the 
greater part yourself, and you have every chance of- 
fered you for improving your education. Attend the 
evening schools and learn to speak, read, and write cor- 
rect English. At all times listen to people who speak 
correct English and try to imitate them. When you 
know how to read, you can use books, newspapers, and 
magazines, and so increase your knowledge of many 
things. 

A man may not know much English and yet he may 
be called a man of education. For whatever words he 
knows, he knows exactly. He pronounces, or speaks, 
each word correctly and he knows its exact meaning 
and use. 

One of the very best ways for a man to educate him- 
self is by the use of the English dictionary. The dic- 
tionary alone is the highest authority in word know- 
ledge. It gives the exact pronunciation, spelling, and 
meaning of every word. More than this, the dictionary 
will give you new and correct information about any 
subject. This will help you in your daily work. 

Form the habit, then, of using the dictionary for the 
study of words new or strange to you, especially when 
reading by yourself. At the end of this book is a “ Brief 
Dictionary,” arranged just like the larger ones. This 
will help you. Self-education is the surest way to know- 
ledge, and knowledge is power, for “the man who knows 
wins success.” 
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EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. COMPOSITION. 

Topics for Discussion 

1. Aids to education 

(a) The local public school system. Outline. 

( b ) The local public library system. Interpretation. 

(c) Different classes of literature. Enumerate. 

(d) Correspondence Schools. 

( e ) Art galleries; museums; concerts; lectures. 

2. Famous artists, authors, poets, musicians. 

3. Study of a famous picture. 

4. Study of this book, its parts, etc. Care of books. 

Written Exercise 

Select from the above list a subject for a brief composition. Write 
from a given outline, following all suggestions heretofore noted in 
composition exercises. 


LESSON LXVII. THE DICTIONARY 1 

What a wealth of information in one book! It con- 
tains every word in the English language, and gives the 
pronunciation, spelling, and use of each. Let us learn 
how to use this wonderful book. 

First ask yourself, whether or not you know the al- 
phabet from memory. Not merely the twenty-six let- 
ters in their order, but do you know the proper place in 

1 Familiarity with the dictionary will probably help more than any other one 
thing in teaching foreigners the English language. This lesson is suggestive only, 
and affords opportunity for much supplementary drill. The intention of this and 
subsequent similar lessons is to acquaint the pupils with the parts of the dictionary 
— that is, the main vocabulary, the appendices, etc. Teachers should explain the 
proper method of reference to all parts of the dictionary and the use of the index. 
A single copy of the dictionary will serve the class for all practical purposes. 
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the alphabet of any given letter? Where in the alpha- 
bet does m come ? f? s ? State the relative position of 
other letters in the alphabet. 

Open the dictionary. Notice that all words run in the 
order of the letters of the alphabet. Close the book. In 
what part of the book would you expect to find words 
beginning with c, m, w ? Prove your statement in each 
case. 

Observe that the first two, three, or more letters of 
each word also run in the order of the alphabet. Find 
ten short words beginning with am, gl, tr, con, pred. Find 
ten longer words beginning with any other sounds you 
have learned. Notice the index, or “ guide-words,” in the 
top line on each page. How do they help you in finding 
a word? 

As soon as you are able to find words quickly and with- 
out the turning of many pages, you should next learn 
how to pronounce a new word. 

Review all the sounds of the vowels and consonants 
you have learned. Then study the “key- words” in the 
bottom line of each page in the dictionary. Your teacher 
will explain any sounds in the key-words which are new 
to you. Study also how these key-words help you in 
pronouncing a new word. 

Observe next that many words in the columns on the 
page are divided into two or more parts. Each such 
part of a word is called a syllable. Find five words of two 
syllables each. What is the accent mark and how is it 
used? Find words accented on the first syllable; on the 
second, and pronounce each. In pronouncing a new 
word, be careful of the accent and do not run the syl- 
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lables together. It is a wise plan to speak new words 
slowly. 

Now you are ready to study about the meaning of 
words. The meaning of a word is its definition. Find the 
definition of ten words on page 124 of this book. Notice 
that a word often has more than one meaning and that 
each definition is numbered. 

You may not be able just now to choose the right 
meaning for a certain word, but that power will come to 
you later. As you go on, you will learn also the meaning 
of the small letters and signs which are put before some 
of the definitions. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE ADVERB 

To the Teacher: — Select from the text of review lessons many 
simplified examples of the use of adverbs. The examples should 
include adverbs of manner, time, place, and degree, respectively. 
Thus, — 

He finds words quickly (manner). 

To the class: — How does he find words? What word does quickly 
describe? Name the verb in each sentence and tell in each case what 
word modifies its meaning and how? 

A word which modifies or makes plainer, the meaning of a verb is 
called an adverb. 


Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences from the blackboard, study the spelling 
of the new words, and then write the sentences from dictation. 

2. From a list of given adverbs, form original sentences which 
show the use of the different kinds of adverbs. 

3. Find in the text of review lessons examples of adverbs used 
otherwise than to modify verbs. 
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4. Review Lesson LXIII and then compare the following ad- 
verbs: — 

soon far good brightly 

often near much softly 

LESSON LX VIII. THE PARTS OF SPEECH 1 

All the words in the English language can be divided 
into eight classes called Parts of Speech. Each word is 
put into its proper class according to its use in a sen- 
tence. The parts of speech, most of which you have 
studied about, are as follows : — 

Nouns and Pronouns , or words used to name persons 
and things. 

Verbs, or words used to assert. 

Adjectives and Adverbs, or words used to modify other 
words. 

Prepositions and Conjunctions, or words used to show 
the connection or relation between other words. 

Interjections, or words used to show feeling and which 
often stand alone. 

Written Exercises 

1. From the text of the preceding lesson, select and classify all 
the words you can, by recognizing their use in the sentence. 

2. Arrange the words in columns under headings which designate 
the different parts of speech. 

3. Study the abbreviations, or shortened names, of the parts of 
speech as used in the dictionary in defining words. 

4. Practice dividing words into syllables. Do not use the hyphen 
except in compound words. 

1 At the discretion of the teacher, this lesson should be amplified to suit the pro- 
gress and needs of a particular class. 
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LESSON LXIX. A LETTER HOME 


To the Teacher: — The most common use made of written language is 
in letter writing, and the established forms should be drilled upon in order 
that pupils may become familiar with the usage of both the business and 
the social world. Incidental to frequent practice in writing the parts of 
a simple letter (the heading, the address, the salutation, the body of the 
letter, the complimentary close, and the signature), discuss with the class 
the subject-matter to be introduced into letters sent to the pupils’ home 
countries. Explain the advisability of representing truthfully the condi- 
tions in the United States, and the dangers, such as swindlers, fraudulent 
labor agencies, etc., liable to waylay the newcomer. The teacher will find 
helpful chapters on Letter Writing in Webster’s Elementary Composition , 
and in the same author’s English for Secondary Schools . 

70 Jwomty JAitd, .Jt., 
CleA/eZamut, OSuo. 


J umuta/iy, (Juov. m, 

&OCLAs BtOtSuA, foAm,: 

dimue, you urioto one, tJuit 
you i/nZe/vut to- come, to- CimeAdca, ooorc.J Acuvo 
S&e/n, tAimAimy, ofi you ueAy, oftiov. JJ tAi/nA 
that J ouyAt to- teM, you oome. tAtnyd that 
J -have AuLArurt aAout tJvoj (uyu/ntAy-. 

CL) you Amour. J Aa/iu, o^ton, urAMe/n, to 
you tActf, this id a, yooct -lamut -fot tAo&e. u/Ao 
cue, youny, Atony, a/not u/Ao -Siasist, yooxt couA- 
ayo foA Aa/ut umA. Gout ao, cLerzA- AiotAoC, 
J tnAnA you urvlt do u/oil to- come,. 

J3ut -So veAy, coAe^ul -Scferue, you come, not 
to Aiyn, -foi, amuiyoru, a, cortfAuut to- urmA 
Jl£AO, JAe, lamr) of, the, VmMjut JtaXeA feyuirut 
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aucA c&yituioti, anct -pyl, yooxl 'tuUond. Ofy- 
UsL fyou, -haw maaowaC lav thid co-iamZaa^, &€, 
CC&Lifiu/' alrouZ taAirity hefyv oa cuiarice, ^tom 
AtAa /n^AAA. aJ^&A the, ^ohct, o^^oceAd pyt, on,- 
pyiamdUsyn,. 

Jf IhaAl isntondA to- come, to- (XnuAica,. Jxl&aAe, 
till heA, all that J hasae told, you,. 7 Ua/an, heA, 
cl£ao- that^he, muAt lov/aAe, ofi ariy MAAvng&i 
urfuy ofipAA to taAe coal o£ hzA, ot- <fy amyrAtuvngi 
■mam urfao o^pAA PuA, -mAMAlaye,. 

luak InAt uri&heA pm. aAap pyuA/ruAf, JP am, 

lyouA, hmriaiy, PnotheAy, 
Xuap, 7)lAi4jAsn<r. 

TtW. pohn, TilaAturi/y 
TlapleA, J taffy. 



TtlA,. pohn, lUaAZtruy 

TiafiPeA 

J/tdfy. 



Written Exercises 


1. Copy the letter exactly, leaving a margin on the left side of 
the page. Write it from dictation. 

2. Rule a rectangle on paper to represent an envelope and copy 
the superscription as given above. Repeat from memory. 

3. Practice the correct folding, sealing, and stamping of letters. 
Write a return address. 


LESSON LXX. APPLYING FOR A POSITION 

In asking for work, application may be made in per- 
son or by letter. If you should write a letter asking for 
a position, it is well to remember two things which 
make for success. The letter must represent you and 
the letter must make the right impression on the em- 
ployer. For the kind of letter you send may make the 
difference between getting the position and not getting it. 

The letter paper should be plain and good, not too 
fine or fancy, and the envelope should match. The paper 
should be folded to fit the envelope properly, and the 
writing should be in your own hand, plain, neat, and 
careful. 

The different parts of the letter should be well placed 
on the paper and spelled and marked correctly. It is 
also a wise plan to write the whole letter on one page 
if possible. 

Be direct, truthful, and polite in whatever you say in 
the letter and do not say too much. Tell your age, educa- 
tion, experience, and references. State also any other fact 
which you think may help you to get the position. 

Sometimes it is wise to state what you expect to re- 
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ceive for wages and to ask about any chances which the 
position may offer for your promotion. 

Enclose an envelope, stamped and addressed to your- 
self, and you will be more likely to receive a reply. 

A letter which follows all these directions is very apt 
either to receive a favorable reply or be filed away for 
future use. Such a letter we shall now study. 


27q £cut 133-Jt, PcuacUc, 7L f., 

J&fU, 3. /<?/-£ 

TllanAoUa/n, jQay- (fooaUA Co:, 

Tleeur IfesiA, 71. y,. 

QsmZte/ms/n 

Jam urtsAUny nyot o at 

of tAjoemMloyArumX cufemZ of th& PuJific &rrv - 
fiPyy^ru/nZ Office. Me, i/>af<yvyrL4 nru, that, you, 
aeu, ina.ruzd of a yssumy, rruzm, irv yousi, JSufu- 
fumy, J uridA- to* afifity, foi* tfua 

Jam, Purtsaty-oru, ysau otd,.aruL am aX- 
te/ndssny e/iees/ussiy acJusoA, fatsyicLSU/ny to- -e/ris- 
L&s, JateSi, Jut, &ih eoai/ny, CommeSicXaX Mty/is 
JcJoooA,. 

J Aa/ue, AsuL i ruy iAvaAuss/nz33 

AsrudSs. Mi/evci, carmssny to- the, Zl/nMtut, jJtezZzd 
JJicuvt, unyiAext aX otheA, occu^faatCorai. J asm* 
cMe, to- f^sunXiA, 'iefeSiesnccd fAom, AesiseAxU, of 
my fsyvnuX ArnfitoyM^. 
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1/fiM you, Ai/nxtly. urtife.'mjb a/rut afifooi/rU? a 
U/rru- to- am, a/nct taM, u/it/u vne,? 



jf'UwJL U. 



JTu, lllaooJiAzXZa/n, jOvy fyootlA Co r, 

Siq Jifth, Cbve., 

TU/usTjinA, 

TUwtyyiA. 


Written Exercises 

1. Compare this letter, its arrangement, etc., with Lesson LXIX. 

8. Copy the letter. Write it from dictation; from memory, sub- 
stituting personal name and address. 

3. Write the superscription. 

4. Practice writing the names of cities; of States and their ab- 
breviations. 

LESSON LXXL DIFFICULT SOUNDS 

To the Teacher: — Drill upon the following equivalent sounds until 
pupils are thoroughly familiar with them. Give special attention to the 
pronunciation of the words in the last three columns. Conclude the lesson 
with an exercise in defining and spelling the words. 
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&=*=&, ai, ea, ei, ay 
e = 1, ea 


& 

e 

thSre 

sir 

where 

bird. 

air 

skirt 

bear 

thirst 

wear 

thirty 

their 

birth 

heir 

‘ heard 

prayer 

early 


a = 

o, cm 

b = 

ng 

t 

n 

work 

long 

world 

wing 

worm 

ha ng 

worse 

running 

worst 

lung 

worth 

si ng 

journal 

spring 

journey 

strong 


LESSON LXXII. ADVERTISEMENTS 

To the Teacher: — Frequent practice in interpreting, answering, and 
writing advertisements of the sort given below will be of great practical 
assistance to the pupils. The examination in the class of the advertising 
columns of newspapers will add interest in this work. 

WANTED. By a young man, a situation as chauffeur. Careful, 
competent driver, strictly temperate. Is able to do own repairs. 
Address F. B. C., 325 Third Avenue, City. 

WANTED. By experienced girl, general housework or cooking. 
Is strong, willing, and can give best of references. Call at 758 
Amsterdam Ave. 

TO LET. A small house in a pleasant and quiet neighborhood. 
For details, address Joseph B. Allen, P. O. Box 1432, City. 

FOR SALE. A farm of forty acres, all under cultivation. Price 
reasonable and terms easy. For full particulars, address Edward 
Cook, Agawam, Mass. 
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Written Exercises 


1. Copy the first or second advertisement. Write it from dicta- 
tion; from memory. 

2. In answer to the third advertisement write a letter to Mr. 
Allen, asking for further information. 

3. Answer the fourth advertisement. Write Mr. Cook’s reply. 

4. Write an original “want” advertisement. 


LESSON LXXIII. BUSINESS CORRES- 
PONDENCE 

A business letter should be in every way business-like. 
Usually it should be brief. The thought should be 
clear, and written down in a direct manner. Nothing 
should be put into a business letter which does not con- 
cern the matter in hand. 

Be careful to have your penmanship neat and easy 
to read. Always sign business letters with your full 
name. Avoid abbreviations or brief forms of words, 
except those in common use. The dictionary contains 
a complete list of these common abbreviations. Use 
no figures except in writing dates or addresses. Sums 
of money should be written in both figures and words. 

The written reply to a business letter should acknow- 
ledge the letter, giving its date, and briefly mentioning 
its contents. 

Remember that only constant practice will enable 
you to write letters with ease. Refer often to the model 
forms given in this book, until you are able to write any 
simple business letter without help. Study carefully the 
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following letter. Notice in what way it differs in form 
from other kinds of letters, and always use this form 
when writing about any business matter. 


A BUSINESS LETTER 


/X? UiqA, 3 t., 

3alt TTIglaa., 

3eAr. 8 


TTUaaaa. Q. cvnci C. TfUAAsLcvm, Co-., 

Ttladd. 

jQoCVu diAA: 

J Acwc -8cem, actorUoct to Auy> a- yoozi Xoc- 

turnaA^- ofi tAio &n^IidAy a/n-cC Ao- 

Aua/o thaX yxyuA, rue^ur ooUJXori, oj IVeJkiXMA 3nXeAs- 
ruitioruiA J&ixXi/yruzA/y' uriAA Ae, u/tAA czcUofiLeoL to 
m/if woodd. 1l/M 'tyooo f3ocoto Aonct mo a, fiAoco 
■icAst, cvnci aioo tM mo aX urAaX AooA-AX<yto i/n, 

tJud CsMsy, 3 masi^ Aoo tAio dX^ote/nX AX/yA&d im, 
u/AsOcA, tAuo dXxXLoruzA/y- id fwolriiAAiocO? 

■*w l^OUAA 'UOUlf tUstAlf, 

/? 3 LoAcL 


Written Exercises 

1. Copy the letter. Write it from dictation. Write it from mem- 
ory substituting personal name, address, etc. 

2. Write a similar letter inclosing a money order for a subscrip- 
tion to some periodical. 
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3. Practice writing and spelling the names of the days and months. 
Write the abbreviations of the same. Write the names of all 
our holidays. 

4. Write the names of the leading business firms of this com- 
munity. Write the names of ten books; of ten streets. 


LESSON LXXIV. AN ORDER FOR GOODS 

To the Teacher: — Explain all new terms or abbreviations. 

42 / ll/yuAULwmtAUtwjtt, 
jQuAutA, 7)U/n/n,., 

</9ec. 23. iqi 2 . 

TIUaaaa. Cd/urcVbcL J drrujJv & Co-., 

326 J JcnUA lATaAxuJv Oort., 

CJlAAyCL^O', 

Cj^/ntZe/wie/ns: 

P&UIA& Ay -pljtsUfrAt oireA. tAe, 

cunct douxAUAyuts Ai/rut- tA& ^ottcrun/YLy 

yoxycLt: 

3 Ap. cAt. &n^AidA, J&a, 

2S Ur. CAoice, jUufxcurv J-ccl 

3 A^. Urt. (^tuX&rrv U-loiiA/ 

332 U. 00/Y13 jfiZVZZs Ccr^^eAs 
y^yu. v/Ut i tmyUok&ct cl cAie.cA 'fo-t* 

$/ 65.25, i/ro ^llU j'W/yrniewX qua, clccocovlC to dates. 

TyouAA t/uUry, 

JJ. jUu/nZon. QfjJcm,. 
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THE REPLY 

326 jJ<yuXfiu VfaXradA, Clve,.. 

CAaxxk^o-j J££>., 

jQeo.2ti C /912. 

T7lzddAA.3.*J. J^uynJyyn, 9f don,, 
jQuLuZflis, Thj/n/n,.. 

y<ouA, -teMeA of jQtx&rnAe/L23 <xmZ&Cni/rvg, 
/yyyuA/ -irctlMAd/ oAdeA, id cut, Aa/ridt. 1JU& cuJi/yiyywt- 
siZAtsifit aJUyy -youAs cA&cA, -pods S/bs.^5 
'udiocA. "vsc ■Ayutse, cAyyAMAuA to- -you/L cvocjyioriXs. 

hfe, aAcM nuoAe, 'j^A&rrifiA/ AAifimuAiX, ofi 
nfjyu/t gyxyoLd a/nsot VUAdAt tAnt tAje/y- 'uriAt 
'i£sa/Xis / y<yiL, i/Yo fyoiyct &txi£A^. 

tfofusn/fr to- -&& -^uir&iJtct urUA, ^suaAXl&A, 
tyuteAid v/c OAA 

y&uAd UmXy, 

Cdnurz/ui, 3 jJ'rruXJi, 9b Co-. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the letter and the reply. Write each from dictation. 

2. Write a similar letter containing an order for dress-goods. 
Write the reply. Write the superscription in each case. 


LESSON LXXV. PRACTICE IN WRITTEN 

FORMS 


Name and define the parts of a formal letter, familiar 
and business forms. 
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Define the following abbreviated titles; studying each 
for the spelling of the full and abbreviated forms: — 

Mr. Messrs. Hon. Col. Esq. 

Mrs. Rev. Dr. Jr. D.D. 

Name five different forms of salutation; of conclusion, 
to a letter. 

Write a letter to a friend telling him about your work 
in the evening school. Follow the form given in Lesson 
LXIX, using, however, different forms in the salutation 
and the close. 

Write a letter to the publishers of this book purchas- 
ing one copy. Write as if you were to inclose a money 
ord«*r in payment. Follow the form given in Lesson 
LXXIII. 

Following models given by the teacher, write: — 

A short letter of sympathy. 

An invitation; the acceptance. 

A note of thanks for a gift received. 

LESSON LXXVI. ARITHMETIC 

To the Teacher: — Drill upon all new arithmetical words and terms 
for definition and spelling in this and subsequent lessons. Note that the 
examples given are typical only, and offer suggestion for more extensive 
work. 

Read these numbers: — 
1234567890 

Write them in order and correctly, as we have learned 
on page 93. This is the Arabic system of writing num- 
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bers and is the one in common use. It is so called be- 
cause the Arabs first taught it to the people of the Old 
World. 

1. Read the following: — 

968 2,184 92,186 356,104 7,140,001 

33,461,872 186,432,719 

2. Write figures from oral dictation, and from the 
written words. 

3. What do we call the first place, counting from the 
right? the second place? the third place? the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth places? the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
places? To make it easier to read a number, commas 
are used to separate the millions from the thousands, 
and the thousands from the hundreds. 

Another system of writing numbers is called Roman be- 
cause it was first used by the ancient Romans. Can you 
tell whether it is often used now? What are some of its 
uses? What is the number of this lesson? Practice 
reading and writing the following seven letters and their 
combinations: — 

I V X L C D M 

1 5 10 .50 100 500 1,000 

ADDITION (+) 

1. Practice sight addition of the following combinations 
until you can name the results instantly. Add the 
groups from left to right, top to bottom, etc. 

44789855566 8 

J 6 7 II 9 1 1 4 6 6^ 9 
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774976753457 
358387998 9 8 

2. Add in the same way groups of three figures, given 
by both oral and written dictation. 

3. Practice adding, at sight, combinations such as the 
following. With these larger numbers, add the units 
as in the first Exercise, and think of the tens as in- 
creased by 1. 

27 77 95 84 96 88 42 73 97 54 

J7J3_9_9_8_9_9_8_5_9 

4. Count by 2’s from 29 to 77 ; by 7’s from 18 to 67, 
etc. 

5. Copy and add the following numbers. Be careful 
to make good figures, and to arrange them in straight 
vertical columns. Prove each result by adding the 
columns from top to bottom after you have added 
them in the usual way. 


49 

375 

975 

2,146 

3,127 

25,040 

37 

268 

29 

3,449 

286 

3,147 

16 

376 

438 

5,009 

39 

69 


6. Practice adding columns of numbers dictated by the 
teacher. 

SUBTRACTION (— ) 

1. In the following combinations, give the number that, 
added to the smaller number, makes the larger: — 

7 9 7 12 11 12 11 18 17 15 13 16 

342J)J2_8J7_9_8^7j1_9 
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2. Practice subtracting groups of dictated numbers. 

3. Copy and subtract: — 

89 91 831 975 2,900 28,001 

32 24 J65 284 329 14,697 

MULTIPLICATION (X) 

1. Review the multiplication tables from 2’s to 12’s and 
practice upon the different facts until perfect accu- 
racy is attained. 


MULTIPLICATION TABLES 


lx 1= 1 

2x 1= 2 

3x 1= 3 

4x 1= 4 

lx 2 = 2 

2x 2= 4 

3x 2= 6 

4x 2= 8 

IX 3= 3 

2x 3 = 6 

3x 3= 9 

4x 3 = 12 

IX 4= 4 

2x 4= 8 

3x 4=12 

4x 4 = 16 

IX 5= 5 

2x 5 = 10 

3x 5=15 

4x 5 = 20 

IX 6= 6 

2x 6 = 12 

3x 6=18 

4x 6 = 24 

IX 7= 7 

2X 7 = 14 

3x 7=21 

4x 7 = 28 

IX 8= 8 

2x 8=16 

3x 8=24 

4x 8 = 32 

IX 9= 9 

2x 9 = 18 

3x 9=27 

4x 9 = 36 

ixio=io 

2x10=20 

3x10=30 

4x10 = 40 

1X11 = 11 

2x11=22 

3x11=33 

4x11=44 

1X12=12 

2x12=24 

3x12=36 

4x12 = 48 

5x 1= 5 

6x 1= 6 

7x 1= 7 

8x 1= 8 

5x 2=10 

6x 2 = 12 

7x 2 = 14 

8X 2=16 

5x 3 = 15 

6x 3 = 18 

7 X 3=21 

8X 3 = 24 

5x 4=20 

6x 4=24 

7 X 4=28 

8x 4 = 32 

5x 5=25 

6x 5 = 30 

7x 5=35 

8x 5=40 

5x 6=30 

6x 6=36 

7x 6=42 

8X 6 = 48 

5x 7=35 

6x 7=42 

7x 7=49 

8x 7=56 

5x 8=40 

6x 8=48 

7x 8=56 

8x 8 = 64 

5x 9=45 

6x 9=54 

7 X 9=63 

8x 9 = 72 

5X10=50 

6x10=60 

7x10=70 

8x10=80 

5x11=55 

6x11=66 

7X11=77 

8x11 = 88 

5x12=60 

6x12 = 72 

7X12=84 

8x12=96 
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9X 1= 9 

10X 1= 10 

11X 1= 11 

12x 1= 12 

9x 2= 18 

10X 2= 20 

llX 2 = 22 

12x 2= 24 

9x 3 = 27 

10x 3= 30 

llX 3= 33 

12 x 3= 36 

9x 4= 36 

10x 4= 40 

11 X 4= 44 

12 x 4= 48 

9x 5= 45 

10X 5= 50 

llx 5= 55 

12 x 5= 60 

9x 6= 54 

10X 6= 60 

llX 6- 66 

12x 6= 72 

9x 7= 63 

lOx 7= 70 

llx 7= 77 

12 x 7= 84 

9x 8= 72 

10x 8= 80 

llx 8= 88 

12x 8= 96 

9x 9= 81 

10X 9= 90 

llx 9= 99 

12 x 9 = 108 

9x10= 90 

10x10 = 100 

11X10 = 110 

12x10 = 120 

9x11= 99 

10x11 = 110 

11X11 = 121 

12x11=132 

9x12 = 108 

10x12 = 120 

11x12 = 132 

12x12=144 


2. Count up to 90, by 3’s, 5’s, 9’s. 

3. Copy and multiply: — 

23 79 307 549 5,146 9,047 

3 4 6 36 39 368 

4. Practice multiplying numbers dictated by the teacher. 

DIVISION (-?-) 

1. Practice dividing at sight, such examples as these: — 

21 -5-7 81 -5-9 100-5-25 60-S-20 91-5-12 100-5-30 

2. Copy and divide: — 

96-5-3 95-5-5 675-5-4 7,147-5-12 28,716-^35 

3. Practice dividing examples similar to the above. 

4. Review addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of whole numbers. Solve applied problems 
in each process. Thus, 

(a) A farm contains 96 acres of pasture, 75 acres of 
land used for crops and 21 acres of untilled land. 
How many acres in the farm? 

( b ) A man’s earnings for a year were $750. and his 
expenses were $675. What did he save? 
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LESSON LXXVII. COMMON FRACTIONS 


To the Teacher: — Drill thoroughly on the simple fractional parts U 
order that pupils may understand their relation to the whole. Before tak- 
ing up abstract work in fractions use paper folding and the drawing ot 
diagrams to represent fractional parts objectively. 


whole halves eighths 

one half one eighth 

These diagrams are models to be copied with neces- 
sary changes, when you answer the following questions. 

Show the whole. Show a part, or a fraction of the 
whole. How is a fraction written? What does the upper 
number mean? What is its name? The lower number? 

1. Write these fractions. Compare them with the whole, 
and with each other. Illustrate. 

2. Find the fractional parts of whole numbers. Thus, — 

\ of 8 1 of 15 k of 84 | of 60 ^ of 132 

3. Practice solving such examples as the follow- 
ing:— 

3 is what part of 15 ? 3 is J of ? 

4. Reduce these fractions to higher or lower terms, 
thereby showing that the same fraction may be ex- 
pressed in different terms. Illustrate. 

i? i _ ? _ ? 4? 2??r 

t = ¥ ff-ff-T fi ” T f“ 
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5. What is a mixed number? Reduce these numbers 
to fractions. Illustrate. 

3 = £ 4-£ 2W 3£ = | 2J-J 

6. Reduce these fractions to whole or mixed numbers. 
Illustrate. 

£ = ? |=? | = ? # = ? = ? 1 -? 

7. Change each of the following groups to similar 
fractions or those having the same denominator: — 

b i b i b b i $ b b b A 

ADDITION 

1. Add the following fractions, observing that only simi- 
lar fractions can be added. Illustrate. 

i+£+i i + i $ + l|+2f 

2. Without illustrating, add fractions given by dicta- 
tion, following the order of steps as given above. 

SUBTRACTION 

1. Subtract the following fractions, observing that only 
similar fractions can be subtracted. Illustrate. 

2!-£ 2l-£ 3^-li 

2. Without illustrating, subtract fractions given by 
dictation, following the same order of steps. 

MULTIPLICATION 

1. Multiply the following fractions, illustrating each 
case; deduce the rule: — 

5xi 5x1} }><i 2}x} 2 £xi| 

2. Multiply fractions dictated by the teacher. 
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DIVISION 


1. Divide the following fractions. Illustrate each case: 

$+2 2 £+4 f-f 2i-li 

2. Practice each step in the division of fractions. 

3. Review addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, of fractions. 


LESSON LXXVIII. DIFFICULT SOUNDS 

To the Teacher : — The following words are examples of groups of 
sounds often confused. Teach the significance of the diacritical 
marks and supplement the examples given by additional lists. 
Use the words for an exercise in spelling. 


same 

thing 

ei^At 

door 

sense 

breafA 

ghost 

flood 

ha§ 

then 

out 

when 

ro§e 

bathe 

soup 

who 

fage 

TAomas 

soul 

cAild 

gent 

few 

couple 

luncA 

call 

cough 

towel 

macAine 

ache 

enough 

know 

shave 

sure 

alpAabet 

moon 

c Aorus 

sugar 

higrA 

good 

yacAt 


LESSON LXXIX. DECIMAL FRACTIONS 

If you divide one whole into ten equal parts, what 
is one part called? If you divide one tenth into ten 
equal parts, what is one of the parts called? 
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How many dimes make $1? Then one dime is what 
part of $1? That is, $0.10 is what part of $1? 

How many cents make $1? Then one cent is what 
part of $1? That is, $0.01 is what part of $1? 

Fractions whose lower numbers, or denominators, 
are 10, 100, or 1,000 are called decimal fractions. These 
fractions may be written without the denominator. 
The denominator is shown by the number of places on 
the right of the decimal point. The decimal point is the 
point which separates the whole numbers from the 
fractions. 

The first decimal place at the right of the decimal 
point is called tenths, the second, hundredths, and the 
third, thousandths. Thus .1 is the decimal form for 
*01 for and .001 for ttsVo* 

Write in decimals jxfjrnt 2tV» 3tW* 

1. Read these lists of decimals. In the last three columns 
read “and” to show the decimal point: — 


.4 

.03 

.005 

2.7 

5.03 

1.317 

.7 

.01 

.037 

3.04 

6.002 

4.09 

.6 

.75 

.286 

1.5 

25.147 

9.186 


2. Practice writing decimals from the teacher’s dicta- 
tion. Write decimals from the written words. 

3. Change these fractions to decimals : — 

i V iV ttW 2^ 25 t $ t 

4. Change the decimals in Exercise 1 to common frac- 
tions. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 

1. Copy and add the decimals given in Exercise 1. To 
add or subtract decimals, write the numbers so that 
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the like decimal places, the decimal points and the 
whole numbers shall stand in the same vertical 
columns. Proceed as in whole numbers. 

2 . Subtract: — 

9.8 38.5 9.70 18.00 4.314 139.014 

_L4 _L0 SL49 1,99 .369 25.987 

3. Practice adding and subtracting decimals dictated 
by the teacher. 


MULTIPLICATION 

Multiply the following numbers. To multiply deci- 
mals proceed as in whole numbers and point off from the 
right as many decimal places in the result as there are 
decimal places in the two factors : — 

1 . Examples for multiplication : — 

7.3 13.8 45.3 4.97 .967 95.097 

.2 ,9 .28 _A5 .386 32.25 

2. Change the decimals in Exercise 1 to common frac- 
tions and multiply. Compare the results in both 
operations. 

3. Practice multiplying decimals dictated by the teacher. 

4. To multiply decimals by 10, 100, 1,000, etc., move 
the decimal point of the multiplicand as many places 
to the right as there are ciphers in the multiplier. 

DIVISION 

1. To divide decimals proceed as in whole numbers. In 
the quotient point off from the right as many deci- 
mal places as the number of decimal places in the 
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dividend exceeds the number of decimal places in 
the divisor. 

28.7 -j-,7 43.14 -5-. 16 8.75 -5-2.5 11.242-^.73 

2. When necessary add ciphers to the dividend until it 
has the same number of decimal places as the divisor. 

7.5 -5-. 15 13.2-h. 12 47.5 -5-. 25 93.75-h.375 

3. If the quotient contains fewer figures than the num- 
ber of decimal places requires, insert ciphers before 
its first figure. 

4. To divide decimals by 10, 100, 1,000, etc., move the 
decimal point of the dividend as many places to the 
left as there are ciphers in the divisor. 

LESSON LXXX. UNITED STATES MONEY 

To the Teacher: — Give the pupils as much practice as possible in read- 
ing and writing various sums of United States money in dollars and cents. 
There should also be constant oral drill in making change. 

United States money is another name for the cur- 
rency, or legal tender, used in this country. There are 
two kinds of money, paper money and coin. 

The gold coins are the $20 piece, the $10 piece, the $5 
piece, and the $2.50 piece. The silver coins are the 
dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime. The coins 
of small change are the nickel five-cent piece and the 
bronze cent. 

The paper money is the United States gold and silver 
certificates, the United States notes, or greenbacks, and 
the national bank notes. These bills represent amounts 
of one dollar, two dollars, five dollars, and upwards. 
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Our paper money is as good as gold and is honored at 
its full value in other countries. 

1. Read the following sums of money: — 

$.25 $2.50 $25.60 $167.14 $3.11 

.15 1.10 6.30 12.25 2.67 

2. Practice reading and writing amounts representing 
United States money. 

3. Copy the numbers in Exercise 1 and add them. Pro- 
ceed as in addition of decimals, separating dollars 
and cents with a decimal point, and prefixing the 
dollar sign. 

4. Find the difference between the same numbers. 

5. Multiply the following: — 

$.75 $1.70 $16.50 $3,125 $45.09 

4 3 37 75 384 

6. Divide the following sums of money. Proceed as in 
simple numbers: — 

$.984-7 $.844-12 $94.40 4-$.16 $48.67 4- $.81 

$117.78 4- $4.53 

7. How many dollars and cents do these coins make: 
3 dimes, 11 “nickels,” 5 “halves,” 14 cents, and 7 
“quarters”? What bill would these coins equal: 2 
“halves,” 7 “dimes,” 1 nickel, and 1 quarter? 

8. Study the “Measures of Value” (see Appendix) and 
compare the relative value of foreign and United 
States coins. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. The United States Mints and the coinage of money. 

2. Prospective new coins for the national currency. 
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LESSON LXXXI. PERCENTAGE 



whole 

hundred per 
cent 

1.00 



one half 

fifty per 
cent 


.50 


The sign % is read per cent. Then what is another 
name for one whole? for one half? Per cent is a common 
name for hundredths. Thus 50 % = .5 or iW 

Illustrate and express in four ways, each of the fol- 
lowing: — 

25% 75% 331 % 66f % 12§ % (and its multiples) 
16| % (multiples) 10 % (multiples) 20 % (multiples) 

What is 100 % of 25? 50 % of 40? 33i % of 27? 
75 % of 60? 

Percentage is the process of reckoning by hundredths 
or per cents. To find the percentage of a number, multi- 
ply it by the rate per cent written as decimals. 

1. Find the percentage of the following: — 

5% of 55 6% of 130 75% of 480 12^ % of 642 

30 % of 500 

2. Review Lesson LXXVII Exercise 3, and then prac- 
tice solving these examples : — 

8 is ? % of 40 30 is ? % of 60 24 is ? % of 36 

10 is 25 % of ? 60 is 66f % of ? 120 is 75 % of ? 

$ .25 is ? % of $1.00 6 eggs are ? % of a dozen eggs 

Which is more, §, 100 %, or the whole of anything? 
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LESSON LXXXII. APPLICATION OF PER- 
CENTAGE 


To the Teacher: — The following examples are typical only. Continue 

each line of work at discretion according to the ability and practical needs 

of each particular class. 

1. Commercial Discount. A set of Dickens’s works is 
marked $12. If I buy it at 16f % discount, what is 
the cost? 

2. Taxation. A man’s property is assessed for $3,500. 
If the tax-rate is 2 %, what is his tax-bill? 

3 . Profit and Loss. A man bought a store for $900, and sold 
it at a gain of 16 %. What was his gain? selling price? 

4. Commission and Brokerage. If you should sell 100 
acres of land at $50 per acre, on a commission of 
5 %, what would be your commission? 

5. Insurance. What is the premium on a $4,000 life 
insurance policy at 3 %? 


LESSON LXXXIII. BUSINESS RECORDS 

There should be some form of record kept of every 
business transaction. Perhaps the simplest form of 
business record is the cash account, and everybody 
should keep one. For the person who earns and spends 
money is doing business with himself, and the simple 
form of cash account is the record which shows to him 
just how his money affairs stand. In doing business with 
another person there are different forms for recording the 
affair, such as bills, receipts, checks, drafts, and notes. 

If you wish to keep a cash account you must remember 
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that the account will be of no value unless it is correct 
and accurate in every item . The figures must be plain, and 
the adding and subtracting correctly done. Never trust 
to your memory, but set down the item in terms of cash 
as soon as you receive or spend the money. Such a cash 
account, well kept and correct, not only shows you the 
cost of your living, but teaches you how to save money. 

There are two sides to the cash account. The left 
side is the debit side, or the statement of the money 
received. The right side is the credit side, or the state- 
ment of the money paid out. 

At the end of each month the account should be 
proved, or balanced. This is done by adding up first 
the debit side, and then the credit side. The amount 
more, or in excess, on the debit side is the balance of 
cash on hand. If the amount of money you actually 
have agrees with this balance, your account is proved to 
be correct. 

In starting the new account on the first of the next 
month, carry the balance over to the debit side and 
enter it as though it were cash just received. 

THE CASH ACCOUNT 
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Written Exercises 


1. Find the total receipts in the above cash account; the total 
payments ; the balance of cash on hand. 

2. Copy the cash account, ruling your paper as in the model. 

3. Copy other given models, balancing the account in each case. 

4. Arrange given data into the form of a cash account. 

5. Make a cash account of your income and expenses for the 
past week. 

A BILL 

A bill is a business statement from one person to an- 
other. It sets forth each item of goods bought, or of 
work done, and the charge. The following is one of the 
simplest bill forms. It is in common use in many lines 
of business: — 


San Francisco, Cal., 4 191 -^. 

Mr. ty. J. (focwf 

Bought of SMITH, DAVIS & CO. 

All accounts payable on or before the 15th of the month following date of purchase. 


dusty, b / mem!d 240UC 
q / Aat 

J3 / lnA,.So-ot4 
lb £ co^taAd 
3/ hAs.'Pialf -fuxLo 


@13 0 
@25 0. 


@ 12 j 0 


After a bill is paid the person receiving the money 
writes on it the words: — “Received Payment ” 
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Written Exercises 


1. Study the above bill. Copy it. Write it from dictation. 

2. Copy the same bill increasing the price stated in each item by 
25 %. Find the amount of the new bill. 

3. Copy other bills given as models by the teacher. Make up a 
bill from items which you think of yourself. 

A RECEIPT 

A receipt is the written statement that money or 
value has been received. Always be willing to give a 
receipt for value received, and always ask for one your- 
self. Look over each receipt to see that it is correct, and 
then file it away for safe-keeping. 

A bill may be receipted by writing on it “ received 
payment” and signing the name. A separate receipt 
also is often used in the following form: — 



Written Exercises 

1 Copy the above receipt. Write it from memory. 

2. Practice filling out blank receipt forms. 

3. Write a receipt for payment received for the bill presented 
above. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. SAVING MONEY 1 


Money is worth only what it can buy to supply our . 
needs. Care or economy in the spending of money, 
therefore, is as important as the earning of it. Economy 
does not mean spending a small amount, as much as it 
means getting the largest returns for the money spent. 

Did you ever stop to think of what you are going to 
do for support in time of sickness or in your old age? 
Are you providing for that time by saving some of your 
earnings now? What does your cash account tell you? 
Are you wasting your money? 

Borrowing money, or buying foolishly on credit or 
on “installments,” are habits which waste money, and 
which sooner or later lead to poverty and debt. It seems 
a small thing to pay but a dollar a week on a suit of 
clothes or a gold watch, but in the end you have paid 
much more than if you had bought the article for cash. 
It is a wise rule never to buy anything until you have 
the price on hand. 

To save money means to go without some pleasure 
now, for the sake of the future; but the man who is able 
to say, “I have money in the bank,” is already on the 
road to independence. 

Money earns money. Every dollar which you deposit 
in the savings bank is working for you night and day. 
The bank pays you, for the use of your money, a certain 

1 This lesson gives an opportunity to advise pupils as to the risk of concealing 
money in odd places about the house, and in keeping any considerable sum of money 
at home instead of in the bank. It gives also the opportunity of teachiifg habits of 
thrift by pointing out how easy it is to spend money thoughtlessly and so acquire 
habits of extravagance. 
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per cent or interest on every dollar deposited. Of course, 
you are allowed to withdraw your money at any time, 
but the money is put into the bank to be saved. You 
should not take it out to spend except in case of great 
need. 

A BANK BOOK 

THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR SAVINGS 

Ilf ACCOUNT WITH 
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Suppose you have a certain sum of money with which 
to start a bank account. At the bank you will be asked 
to state in writing your name, your address, and a few 
other facts, and will be given a bank book. This book 
tells you all about your “cash account” with the bank. 
Do not lose it and do not write in it. 

The rate of interest paid you by the bank will prob- 
ably be about 4 per cent a year. The sum of money on 
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which interest is paid is the principal. The interest is 
due every six months, or as often as announced by the 
bank. You should have it entered in your bank book 
when due. It then becomes a part of your principal. 

Simple interest is a certain per cent of the principal 
for a certain length of time. What is the interest on $5 
at 6 per cent for 1 year; for 10 years? Review and 
Study the “Measures of Time ” (Appendix), and then 
solve the following examples: — 

1. Find the interest on each of the following principals 
for 5 years and 10 months at 4 per cent: — 

$250 $560 $678 $2,905 $8,050 $4,950 

2. Find the interest on each of the above principals for 
4 years, the rate of interest being 6 per cent. Do it 
by finding the interest on $1 for the given time, and 
multiplying the principal by the result. 

3. Find the interest on the following principals for 6 
days at 4 per cent: — 

$360 $660 $600 $480 $3,000 $8,400 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Discuss the national bank, cooperative bank, trust company, 
and postal savings bank; the distinctive features of each as regards 
deposits. 

Define usury; compare simple and compound interest. 

LESSON LXXXV. THE PERFECT TENSES 

To the Teacher: — Review the language exercises in Lessons IV, VII, 
XL; then, following the model in Lesson LXII, conjugate, in the three 
primary tenses, the following verbs. 

keep add write waste save deposit 
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A verb is said to be in the present tense when the 
action it describes is happening now. A verb is said 
to be in the past tense when the action is past. When is 
a verb said to be in the future tense? 

Whenever we wish to speak of an action as finished 
at a certain time, we use other tenses of the verb. They 
are called the perfect tenses. 

Thus, whenever we wish to speak of an action that is 
finished now, we use the present perfect tense of the 
verb. At such times we do not say 

I save, but I have saved. 

The present perfect tense is made up of the auxiliary 
verb have and the past participle of the verb. 

So, too, in speaking of an action as finished at a cer- 
tain past time, we use the past perfect tense of the verb. 
This tense is made up of the past form had and the past 
participle. Thus, — 

He had sent the bill before I expected it. 

If we wish to speak of an action as finished at some 
future time we use the future perfect tense of the verb. 
Thus, — 

I shall have received the money before next week. 

How is this tense formed? Is it used commonly? Com- 
pare its use with that of the present perfect tense. 

Written Exercise 

Write the six tense forms of the verbs below, using with each some 
form of the personal pronouns : — 

add multiply sign earn borrow 

subtract divide receive spend become 
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LESSON LXXXVI. EXCHANGE 1 


Debts are not always paid in actual cash. An account 
may be settled in several ways by the use of certain 
business papers, which are as good as money. Such a 
process of paying a debt without sending the money is 
called exchange. 

Business men and many other people, too, deposit 
the greater part of their earnings in a commercial bank, 
and pay their bills both at home and at a distance by 
check. A check-book is given each depositor at the 
opening of the account with the bank. A check is an 
order on a bank from one of its depositors for the pay- 
ment of money, thus : — 

A CHECK 


*£. 



route. 

ies 

twr 

HQ 

AtSr Otpovm. 


QQ 
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HQ 
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■22 

50 

lAiCAMto rpbb 

WIfTi 
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| Boston, Mas s.,__ No.Jsff. 

1 METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 

i * PaTTOTHE ORDER OF 

U.fOM- 



•Do LLAHS 


In making out a check the first thing to write is the 
date; then the number of the check. This same number 
should be written on the “stub ” or slip left in the check- 
book, after the check has been torn off. This number 
shows how many checks have been written since the 
account was opened with the bank. 

1 Use copies of actual business forms to illustrate objectively the lessons in this 
group. 
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Each time, also, that a check is written, the amount 
of the check should be subtracted on the stub from the 
amount of deposit. This will prevent a depositor from 
overdrawing his account. What is meant by protest? 

The check is made out to Charles F. Sherman, and he 
is the person to whom the money is to be paid. He is the 
payee. The sum of money to be paid is written in words 
in the long space. Notice that a wavy line is drawn from 
the last figure to the word “dollars.” Why? Notice also 
that the sum of money is written in another place, in 
figures. The first figure should be as close as possible 
to the dollar sign. Why? 

Frank R. Johnson is the person who made out the 
check and his signature is the last thing written. Care 
should be taken always to have the signature written 
in the same form on all business records. 

After this check is cashed, it will be returned by the 
bank to Mr. Johnson. He will compare it with his check- 
book and then keep it as his receipt. 

Suppose you were to receive a check from someone. 
In order to cash it you must first indorse it. This means 
that you must write your name on the back across the 
left end, about one inch from the top, spelling your name 
just as it is spelled on the face of the check. What would 
you do if your name were mis-spelled on the check? 

It is wise to cash or deposit checks soon after receiving 
them. If you should be given a check made out to some- 
one else and indorsed by him, how could you cash it? 

Other ways in which a bill may be paid, or money 
safely sent to any country, are by the use of a bank 
draft, or a money order. A bank draft is simply a check 
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made out by one bank and payable at another to the 
payee. 

These drafts may be bought at certain banks in ex- 
change for the money and a small extra charge, and 
may be sent in a letter anywhere. 

Money orders may be bought at the post-office, at the 
banks, or at the offices of the express companies. A 
bank money order is a form very much like the bank 
draft. An express money order is an order bought of an 
express company and may be cashed at any other of its 
offices anywhere. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the above check. Compose other checks from given 
data. Indorse each. 

2. Write a check payable to “cash”; to “bearer”; outlining the 
process of cashing the check in each case. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Define clearing-house, vouchers, certified check, full indorsement, 
telegraphic money order. 


LESSON LXXXVII. EXCHANGE (continued ) 1 

A postal money order is a government order for the 
payment of money. It is bought at one post-office and 
is payable at another. These orders make a very safe 
way of sending sums of money, but a single order cannot 
be used for amounts exceeding one hundred dollars. 

There are two kinds of postal money orders. The 
domestic money order is used for sending money to any 

1 To illustrate this lesson, copies of the official “Application for International 
Money Order” should be obtained at the local post-office. 
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part of the United States and its possessions, and among 
other places to certain parts of South America and the 
West Indies. 

If you wish to send money to Italy, Poland, Norway, 
Sweden, or any other foreign countries, you must send 
the foreign, or international money order. 

At the post-office you must fill out an application 
blank, and pay the full amount of the order and a small 
extra fee for the accommodation. 

On the application blank you must give full informa- 
tion as to the sum of money to be sent, the name and 
address of the person to whom it is payable, and your 
own name and address. All the writing must be plain 
to read. If you cannot fill out the blank yourself, you 
may have anyone else, except the postal officer, do it for 
you. 

The application for the domestic money order is filled 
out in much the same way as the international, and in all 
cases you should study the directions on the back of the 
application blank. 

When the application is filled out and the necessary 
money paid, the clerk will give you the money order 
and also a smaller slip marked “receipt.” Inclose the 
order in a letter and keep the receipt carefully. What 
would you do if you lost a money order? How could you 
send more than one hundred dollars by money order? 

Written Exercise 

Study carefully the “Application for International Money Or- 
der” (obtained from the post-office) and practice filling out blank 
forms of both kinds of applications. 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. THE PROMISSORY 
NOTE 


When a man wishes to borrow money, either from a 
person or at the bank, he is usually obliged to give his 
note. This note is a written promise to pay, at a certain 
time, the sum of money borrowed. 

In the following promissory note Joseph T. Harris 
is the maker. He gave the note for value received to 
Frank S. Stagnaro, the payee. $150 is the sum of money 
borrowed, or the “face” of the note. 





.00 





pXlbpJLi 7 bklAteA 


When does the note fall due, or mature? Find the 
interest due at maturity. By what process will the 
payee receive his money? 

One of your friends may some time wish to borrow 
money on his note from a bank. The bank may oblige 
him to secure good indorsement of his note, and so this 
friend may ask you to give him your indorsement. This 
means that when you sign your name on the back of his 
note, you yourself promise to pay that note when it is 
due, if your friend does not. Therefore, it is a safe 
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rule never to indorse a note, even for a friend, unless you 
feel able, in case of need, to lose that amount of money. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the above note. 

2. Write a promissory note for $600, dated at your place to-day, 
payable in 90 days at a local bank, with interest at 6 per cent, 
to James L. Smith, and signed by yourself . 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

What are days of grace? Are they allowed in your State? What 
is a joint note? Compare a promissory note and a bank draft. 
Discuss bank discount; partial payment. 


LESSON LXXXIX. COMMUNICATION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 1 

The Constitution of the United States gives the Na- 
tional Government the right “to establish post-offices 
and post-roads,” and so it is that we have our great postal 
system by which messages are sent by mail not only to 
any part of the Union, but all over the world and at a 
small cost. 

We may send mail anywhere in the United States, 
or to Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, Canada, the 
Philippine Islands, or Great Britain, at the rate of two 
cents per ounce for written and sealed messages. Letters 
to other countries cost five cents or more. The United 
States postal card or an unsealed letter will go to any of 
these places for one cent. What, is the cost of sending a 

1 A copy of the free pamphlet of postal regulations, which may be procured at the 
local post-office, will be found interesting in further discussion in the class. 
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picture post-card to the same places or to your native 
country? You can find out by asking at the post-office. 

Newspapers, books, and packages vary in the cost of 
mailing, according to their class as mail matter and their 
weight. The rules for sending such articles maybe learned 
at the post-office, and great care should be taken not to 
inclose any more writing in such matter than is allowed 
by postal regulations. A Christmas present, for example, 
may contain a single card with the sender’s name and 
a greeting of not more than five words. 

All packages should be sent well fastened, and usually 
not sealed. If sealed, the cost is more. Also, if you should 
wish at any time to send a package to someone in Great 
Britain, Austria, Norway, Sweden, or Denmark, ask 
the postal clerk to send it “parcel post” and it will go 
more cheaply in that manner. 

All mail matter should be carefully wrapped, plainly 
addressed, and stamped in the upper right-hand corner. 
Stamps, postal cards, stamped envelopes, and stamped 
newspaper wrappers may be bought at the post-office 

As all mail matter sent in the ordinary mail is sent 
at the sender’s risk, the safest way to send a letter or 
package of value is to have it registered, at a cost of 
ten cents in addition to the postage. A receipt for a 
registered article will be given you if you ask for it. If 
you wish to have a letter delivered quickly, put a special 
delivery stamp on it. This stamp will cost ten cents in 
addition to the regular postage. 

There are other ways by which goods or merchandise 
may be sent. Packages are often sent by express, and 
whenever this is done a receipt should be asked for at the 
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express office. If you should send a package to a friend 
or a customer who is expected to pay only the express 
charges, be sure to mark the package “collect.” This 
does not mean the same thing as C.O.D. What is in- 
tended when a package is sent C.O.D. ? 

Heavy goods are usually sent by freight. The cost 
varies according to the kind of goods sent, the weight, 
and the distance. It is well to remember that it is 
usually cheaper to send freight by water than by rail, 
and if a good deal is to be sent, it is a wise plan to rent 
a whole freight car. 

Your receipt for sending goods by freight is called a 
“bill of lading” and it should be kept by you. In case 
your freight becomes lost or damaged, make your com- 
plaint at once in order to get a return for your loss. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Trace a letter from the posting to the delivery. 

2. Discuss the “parcels post.” 

S. Discuss the method of operating the telephone, telegraph, 
wireless telegraph, and cable. Write a telegram. Define cable- 
gram, agrogram, etc. 

4. Practice addressing the various kinds of postal cards. 

5. Demonstrate the proper method of sending a newspaper by 
mail. 

6. Interpret the local systems of transportation by trolley, ele- 
vated, subway, or railroad systems. Formulate and discuss 
certain rules for personal conduct and courtesy in such public 
conveyances. 
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Oral Exercise . Railroad Time Table 

BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS 

VIA CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RY. 

“BIG FOUR ROUTE.” 


STATIONS 

D’ly 

D’ly 

BOSTON Lv 

A.M. 
10 00 
11 11 
12 35 

2 25 

3 45 

P.M. 

1 30 

2 32 

3 50 

5 23 

6 40 


Pittflffclrt 

< Ar 

( Ar 

4 00 
10 58 

6 49 

BUFFALO { E. Time Lv 
( C. Time Lv 

< if 

11 20 
10 20 
2 40 



2 30 

GALION j 

3 00 
5 05 
5 05 

5 42 

6 47 

6 55 

7 46 

8 57 

9 11 
9 50 

10 20 
11 15 

11 30 

12 01 
12 28 

1 15 

1 43 

2 24 
2 45 

2 50 

3 47 

4 29 

2 40 
4 30 
4 30 

Bellefontaine J Ly 

Sidney 

5 50 
5 65 

union city 

7 10 

Winchester 

MUNCIE . ... 

7 49 

8 13 

9 10 
9 15 

ANDERSON 

INDIANAPOLIS .. . { £ * 

Danville 

Oreencastle 


TERRE HAUTE 

10 41 

Paris 

Charleston 


MATTOON { 

Pana • . 

11 55 
11 58 

TTillsh nrfl 




ST. LOUIS Ar 

6 15 

PM. 

3 00 

P.M. 


Study this time-table, looking first at 
the column marked STATIONS. 

From what station does the train start? 

Explain the abbreviations Lv., Ar., 
E. Time, C. Time. 

At what other stations does the train 
stop? 

How can you tell at which stations 
there are no stops? 

Study the second and third columns 
of the time-table. Notice that the 
time is set down in figures to show 
hours and minutes. 

Explain the meaning of D’ly, a. m., 
p. M. 

At what time does the train leave 
Boston in the morning ? in the 
afternoon? 

When does the morning train make 
its first stop? the afternoon train ? 

Read the hours of arrival and of leav- 
ing, of each train at the other sta- 
tions on the route. 


LESSON XC. BUSINESS TERMS 

To the Teacher: — Let the class use the dictionary in studying th( 
following lists. Use the terms in spelling and written exercises. 


debt 

lien 

stock 

i.e. 

debit 

lease 

bond 

e.g. 

credit 

inventory 

panic 

ea. 

asset 

net 

rebate 

viz. 

liability 

gross 

security 

mdse. 

bankrupt 

capital 

mortgage 

F.O.B. 

insolvent 

invoice 

“run on the bank” 

via 
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LESSON XCI. CHOOSING A VOCATION 


What work are you doing every day? Do you like 
it? Is it steady work or only a “job ”? Are you satisfied 
with your wages? Do you see any chance open to you 
for promotion? Is it the work for which you are best 
fitted? Is it a trade upon which you can depend for a 
living in future years, or have you spent your time so 
far drifting from one kind of work to another? 

One of the most important steps in life is the choice 
of one’s vocation, or lifework. A person’s true vocation 
is the occupation for which he has both desire and natu- 
ral ability. Each one has a certain amount of natural 
ability for some vocation and a desire for work of a spe- 
cial sort is the call to follow it. Each one, then, should 
try to find out his own special vocation, for the secret 
of success is doing well the work for which one is best 
fitted. 

You can learn these things only by self-study, guided 
by the advice of others who are able to help you; but you 
first must know your desires and your abilities. Lincoln 
tried farming, lumbering, teaching, and other lines of 
work in order to get a living. All the while, however, he 
held in his mind the fixed idea that he was fitted to be a 
lawyer. He knew what he desired to do, and spent all 
his spare time in study for this chosen vocation. His 
final success all the world knows. 

All the vocations of daily life might be put into several 
great classes. The commercial or business trades form 
one large class of workers. The industrial trades are 
made up of all workers who manufacture, construct, or 
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produce; while the professional vocations and those of 
public service are classes by themselves. Each of these 
classes has a long list of related trades, and somewhere 
among them is a place for you. 

Many young people start out in life thinking that 
they must take the first thing offered to them as work. 
This is well enough in order to get a start, and when once 
started it is wisdom to stick to one’s trade if the chances 
for success seem good. There are other young people 
who have no special choice of vocation. They would 
do well to read books which tell about the different 
vocations, visit the big industries, watch the workmen 
and talk with them. The Vocational Bureau, also, of 
any city is glad to help all who need advice on this 
important matter. 

In choosing any vocation the first thing to do is to 
study the vocation itself and the chances it offers, in a 
business way, for success. Has it good standing in the 
business world? Is there enough demand for the pro- 
duct of its labor? Is it a vocation already overcrowded 
or not? What wages and what chances of promotion 
does it offer? What and where are the openings for one 
wishing to follow this work? 

When you have decided about these facts, the next 
thing to think about is yourself, and your fitness for 
the vocation. Have you the health and strength for this 
work? If so, have you the natural gifts of mind needed 
in this work? Have you the education and training 
necessary to take up this work with skill? If not, where 
and how may you get this necessary help? 

With all these things to think about, let us study some 
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of the leading vocations in order to find out, if possible, 
the particular work for which each of us is best fitted, 
and the way and means by which we may best enter into 
the chosen work of our daily life. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE POSSESSIVE 

To the Teacher: — Select from the review text simplified examples 
of the use of the possessive form of nouns, showing in each case both 
methods of expressing possession. Thus, — 

The vocation of a person is his calling. 

A person's vocation is his calling. 

To the class: — In the first sentence whose vocation is meant? What 
words tell that? 

In the second sentence what word shows ownership or possession? How 
is the form of the word changed to show this? 

The possessive form of nouns is shown by adding an apostrophe (’) and s. 
If the noun is plural and already ends in s , only the apostrophe is added. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the sentences which show the possessive form. Write 
them from dictation. 

2. Form the possessive of the following nouns and use in sen- 
tences, stating the reason for the form in each case: — 

sister men Mrs. Brown ladies 

worker women Mr. Hayes cities 

John people James Germans 

8. Write the possessive form of the names of five local business 
firms. 

EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

. one, tint, not a, flacA at cM VulcUj. 
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LESSON XCII. THE COMMERCIAL TRADES 


Let us take first the vocations which make up the 
business, or commercial life of the world. There are 
many different vocations and thousands of workers in 
this class. All workers in offices, stores, banks, public 
buildings, all those engaged in buying and selling goods, 
in shipping and carrying them, are in commercial call- 
ings. The messenger boy may be said to be just starting 
on his business career, while the capitalist, by his power 
and success in business affairs, rules like a king over the 
commercial world. 

The business field is a large one and offers many 
chances for success to competent and trained workers, 
both men and women. To be competent means that 
a person must have a large amount of business 
ability. 

Business ability means having the “business sense” 
or a good understanding of people, of goods, or of money 
and markets. It is said that the secret of success in 
business is the being able to give genuine service to the 
people. Business sense means also that a person must 
have other gifts of mind, such as tact, attention to detail, 
“push ” and energy, the power and will to do things and 
to do them first. 

Next, the person who wishes to enter business life 
should have youth, courage, health, and a certain 
amount of education or book-knowledge. A knowledge 
of English, especially written English, is necessary. 
You will be pleased to know that a working knowledge 
of a foreign language is of great value. Arithmetic, too, 
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should be understood, especially its use in business for 
such things as book-keeping and banking. 

Of course each different calling in business life needs 
its own special training and studies, but in any line of 
work the more one knows, the more ready he is for pro- 
motion when the chance comes. 

An education, then, equal to that received in the ordi- 
nary grammar-school course, is almost necessary for a 
good start. If you think that you are fitted by nature 
to remain in, or to enter a certain business calling, find 
out at once in what studies you are weak or untrained. 
Then, acting under the proper advice, fit yourself by 
study for entering an evening commercial high school 
or a business college. There are many schools, public and 
private, which offer courses in training for almost every 
commercial vocation. 

By faithful attendance and hard study in any of these 
schools, even the lowest, you can at least fit yourself for 
the next step higher. Don’t be content to stand still or 
to do less than your best. There is no reward without 
the toil; and hard work, above all, is the mother of 
“good luck.” 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

To the Teacher : — The following model outline suggests the gen- 
eral plan to be followed in this and other lessons of the series. Th« 
teacher, as vocational counselor, should advise and direct the pu- 
pils, individually and collectively, as to their fitness or preparation 
for specific vocations. 

RELATED COMMERCIAL TRADES 

1. Make a full list of the trades related to commercial life. De- 
fine and interpret each. 
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2. Select the trade which is of most nearly dominant interest to 
the class, individual, or locality. Interpret and discuss fully 
this vocation in accordance with the following points: — 

(a) The vocation; define. 

(b) The fields, or openings. 

(c) Allied occupations. 

(, d ) Advantages and disadvantages of the vocation. 

( e ) Qualifications necessary: (1) natural; (2) educational. 

(f) Attainment of requirements: (1) through experience; (2) 
through local schools; (3) through Vocational Bureau. 

In addition to this general directive work, practical help may 
be given in supplementary lessons based upon a particular voca- 
tion. Thus, — 

1. Practice such expressions in oral English as are needed for an 
everyday working knowledge of the language. These exer- 
cises may include expressions used in giving and taking orders 
at work, in directing, describing, and explaining certain pro- 
cesses in the work, etc. 

2. Practice such written forms as are directly related and needed 
in the particular vocation. 

3. Practice such processes in arithmetic as are of immediate 
need, — such as accounting, practical measurements, denomi- 
nate numbers, etc. 

4. Discuss prepared lists of books, magazines, and periodicals 
which are of related interest and value to the specific voca- 
tion. 

LESSON XCIII. DIFFICULT SOUNDS 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson LXXVIII. 


go 

exit 

dime 

»eil 

glad 

except 

time 

wail 

gem 

caught 

die 

»oice 

engine 

daughter 

tie 

word 
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j ust 

though 

please 

write 

jury 

through 

bleed 

gnaw 

queen 

thought 

pride 

knite 

guiet 

rough 

ftride 

knee 

gnite 

lodge 

fine 

pneumonia 

boa; 

judge 

vine 

czar 


LESSON XCIV. THE MECHANICAL TRADES 

The mechanic is the worker in materials. He invents, 
builds, or produces all possible things from wood, stone, 
brick, concrete, or metals. He builds houses, constructs 
bridges, roads, or waterways, and he makes machines, 
engines, and tools. All builders, manufacturers, ma- 
chinists, engineers, and miners may be said to follow 
some form of the mechanic vocations. 

In this large class of trades, one of the most common is 
that of machinist. A machinist makes and puts together 
machines and engines, he makes tools, repairs machin- 
ery, or does other general work in the machine shop. 

This vocation is a very good one for those who are 
called to follow it, for the machine trades promise an 
excellent future. The business and professional voca- 
tions are somewhat overcrowded, while there is a real 
need for workmen who can make useful or beautiful 
things with their hands. 

The machinist has every chance to fix himself for life 
in a good trade. If he is a man of inventive mind there 
is open to him the fieldfor the invention of newmachines, 
devices, and tools. This is especially true in these days 
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when the use of the automobile, motor-cycle, airship, 
and other wonderful inventions is so common. 

If you have a mechanical bent of mind, you cannot do 
better than to prepare to enter this field, for the man who 
takes up this work must have a strong natural ability for 
it. He must have mechanical skill to handle tools and 
machines. He must have also strength, energy, and good 
health, for this work often demands long and hard labor. 

This mechanical skill may be a natural gift or it 
may be gained by training. This training may come 
through experience in actual shop-work, or by education. 
Besides skill, the competent machinist should know all 
about materials, such as wood, stone, iron, steel, and 
other metals. He must know their use in wood-working, 
pattern-making, and in machine and engine construc- 
tion. He must have had practice in forging and foundry 
work and in the making and use of all kinds of tools. 
He should know also about textile materials. 

Certain book-studies also are needed by the ma- 
chinist. He needs to know arithmetic, as this is used in 
measurements. He needs to know something about 
mechanical drawing, as this is used in plan-making and 
machine-design. Drawing is the sign language of the 
skilled machinist. 

Some of these things may be learned by serving an 
apprenticeship, but they may be learned more easily 
and quickly at the trade school. Many machinists are 
not competent, and even the machinist who has a cer- 
tain amount of skill and knowledge has the way open 
to him for improvement, whether he be apprentice, jour- 
neyman, or engineer. The unskilled worker, or the man 
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who simply tends a machine that runs by itself, may 
wake up some day to find that some new invention has 
taken even this work away from him. 

As a machinist, then, are you in the skilled or the un- 
skilled class? Are you satisfied to stay where you are? 
If you are now working at this trade and wish to ad- 



AN AUTOMOBILE REPAIR SHOP 


vance yourself, or if you intend to enter this vocation, 
the first thing for you to do is to keep up your general 
education until you are fitted to enter a trade school. 

General education usually means a general knowledge 
of English, reading, and arithmetic. These studies, how- 
ever, are not always required for admission to a trade 
school. Almost every city now has schools, day and 
evening, in which a workman or a student may get act* 
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ual training in his vocation and also the special book- 
knowledge which he needs for his further advancement. 


Topic for Discussion. — Inventions and Patents 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. RELATED MECHANICAL TRADES 


To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XCII. Name additional trades 
and add them to the given lists. In connection with the work in arithme- 
tic, refer for practical application to the “ Tables of Measure,” Appendix. 


blacksmithing machine-work 

carpentry and building tool-making 
masonry pattern-making 

plumbing wood-carving 

papering forging 

plastering foundry-work 

painting sheet-metal work 

steam-fitting manufacturing 


ship-building 

stone-cutting 

meat-packing 

weaving 

mining 

steam-engineering 

mechanical-engineering 

civil-engineering 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

Me urfuy Puny Auzazj aZ oroce dUyes nxyt 
caZcA, orue, a/rut AeZd zAe otAest, y<y. 

PoryL /2lcAsasui!4 GAmszmac. 


LESSON XCV. THE ELECTRICAL TRADES 

Electricity is a strange and wonderful power of na- 
ture. We see it often during a storm in the form of light* 
ning, but as yet we know very little about it. Men are 
studying the laws of electricity, however, and are learn- 
ing how, by the use of invention, to make this wonder- 
ful force the servant of man. By the use of instruments 
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electricity may be changed into heat, light, or power to 
move machinery. 

This work of changing electricity into the forces which, 
for example, will warm, light, and push a trolley car 
alongthe track, 
is carried on by 
men called elec- 
tricians. These 
men * have 
studied and 
know the laws 
which control 
electricity and 
magnetism. 

They know how 
to produce or 
make electri- 
city and how 
to use it as a 
power or force 
for doing work. 

The field of the 
electrical voca- 
tions is a broad 
one and of- 
fers to trained 
workers many chances for interesting and paying work. 

Like the machinist, the electrician must have a natural 
fitness for his work. The competent general electrician 
should know first all about such processes as wiring a * > 
building for electric bells, alarms, and lights, how to 
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put up telephone and telegraph wires and to make the 
proper connections. 

He should understand how to run electrical engines 
in the shop or power-house. He should know how to 
handle with safety, make, put together, repair, and oper- 
ate all electrical machines such as batteries, motors, 
and dynamos. If he is an expert electrician, such as the 
electrical engineer, he knows all this and much more, for 
he is able to plan and build such things as great elec- 
trical railways with signals, switches, and stations. 

Of course a man may be a successful electrician and 
not know all these things. He may be very competent in 
his own line of work, but the more any man knows about 
the other branches of his vocation, the better are his 
chances for getting ahead and the higher is his rank as 
a workman. The electrical trades especially need trained 
minds, for much of the work is still new, and the man 
who is best able to meet new conditions is the man who 
best fills his place. Like the mechanical trades, the elec- 
trical trades offer fine opportunities for invention to the 
man who has natural skill in mechanics. 

The trade schools offer courses in the electrical voca- 
tions and most of them have evening classes. Many of 
these schools are free and some of them assist competent 
pupils to find positions. It is not a difficult matter to fit 
yourself for entering the trade school, and when you 
have once started on your training you will see at once 
the benefit to yourself. Do not expect too much, how- 
ever, especially in a short time. Expect only to improve 
yourself for your daily work, or to get enough knowledge 
to be able to start in the work with a certain amount of 
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skill and understanding. And after all, is not this a good 
deal? 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. RELATED ELECTRICAL TRADES 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XCII. 

general electrician motorman electrical engineer 

telegraph operator chauffeur electrotyper 

telephone operator wireless operator electroplater 


LESSON XCVI. CHOICE OF WORDS 

To the Teacher: — The following examples are typical only. Prepare 
additional lists to afford practice in using synonymous words. Use the 
dictionary with the pupils, and teach them how to follow the cross-refer- 
ences. 

We often find in the English language several words 
which have the same, or nearly the same, meaning. 
Such words are called synonyms , and we must learn to 
use each in its proper place. 

Written Exercises 

1. Find one or more synonyms for each of the following words, 
and use correctly in sentences: — 

fast honest work machine 

ring educate vocation business 

Many words, however, are used as synonyms, which are very 
different in meaning. Study the words in the following groups and 
use in sentences, taking care that each is used in its correct sense: — 

2. high, tall quit, leave learn, teach trade, occupation 
win, gain large, great discover, invent guess, think, expect 
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The following words are often misused. Study them and then 
use them correctly in sentences: — 

3. nice horrid fine lovely 

awful elegant funny immense 


LESSON XCVII. THE AGRICULTURAL 
TRADES 

Tilling the soil is perhaps the oldest trade in the world. 
We call this vocation agriculture, or farming, and it is 
now considered the chief industry in the United States. 
Men of all classes are leaving the crowded city and begin- 
ning to follow this vocation more and more. The farm- 
er’s life is an independent and healthful one. He has no 
fear that some day his work will be taken away from 
him. He is able to make, a good living and safely to in- 
vest his earnings in his own home and property. 

Those who would like to take up farming would do 
well to think about it seriously, and those who are now 
working on farms would do well to stay there and try 
to advance themselves in their work, by extra study 
and training. 

There are many kinds of work related to farming, and 
success in any of these awaits the skilled man or woman 
farmer. Although general farm work is too laborious for 
women, there are many farm occupations in which 
women may succeed. One woman is known to have 
made a little fortune just by raising hothouse straw- 
berries in winter, for the city markets. 

The best way to enter any of the farming trades is to 
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hire out, or to buy a small farm. It is not necessary, 
however, to own a farm in order to get experience, and it 
is always wise to remember that in starting in any busi- 
ness by yourself, you must have enough money on hand 
to carry you through the first year. If you have some 
money and wish tobuyafarm,writetothe State Board of 
Agriculture in the capital city of this or any other State 
in the Union, and you will receive from them all inform- 
ation as to the farms for sale or to rent, in that State. 
The United States Government also has land for sale, 
mostly in the West. You can find out about these gov- 
ernment lands, as well as about certain free lands, by 
writing to the Land Office, Washington, D. C. 

Before moving, the farmer should consider carefully, 
and above all else, such facts as the location, the soil, 
the products, and the climate of the new country, and 
his chances of getting work there. 

Let us now study the map on page 182. 

The black circle within each State shows the amount 
of land used for farming in that State. Thus we will 
notice first, that the New England States and New York 
State are farming regions. Outside the busy towns of 
these States there are many farms for sale. These farms 
are for sale simply because the soil is “run out” from 
having been cultivated for many years. Let the soil be 
properly fed, however, and these farms will fully repay 
the buyer for his labor. For most of these farms lie near 
the big cities, where the markets for farm produce are 
so good. 

Find other farming States on the map. Notice that 
the sign shows that in some of these States the greater 
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part of the entire land of the State is used for farming. 
Notice, too, that the outer ring in certain States shows 
that there is still much rich land waiting for farmers. 

Look now at the great farming States of the Middle 
West. Here it would be found that the farms are larger 
and the soil richer. The cost of shipping produce to the 
markets, however, would begreaterthan in the East. Why? 



ACREAGE OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The figures represent the number of millions of acres in the various States. The total 
acreage is shown by the outer ring; the improved acreage by the inner black circle. 
Total for the United States, 839,000,000 acres; improved, 414,000,000 acres. — Report qf U. 8. 
Dept, of Agriculture. 

Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, and 
the other States of the Mississippi Valley are the great 
regions for raising wheat, oats, barley, and other grains. 

What Western States are least engaged in farming? 
Why? What industry do you suppose is best, carried on 
in these States? 
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Farther west on the warm Pacific Coast we find more 
farming States, for there the climate is finely suited for 
raising fruits for Eastern markets. 

In the Southern States, also, we see that much of the 
land is used for farming. Broad plantations of cotton, 
corn, rice, sugar-cane, and tobacco are there waiting 
for new workers and settlers. 



NUMBER OF CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 

The figures represent the average annual number of thousands of cattle, other than 
milch cows, on farms in the various States during the years 1899-1906. Total for the 
United States, 42,650,000. — Report of U. S. Dept, of Agriculture* 

This map shows us the States that are most engaged 
in cattle-raising or stock-breeding. This industry, for 
the most part, goes hand in hand with farming and offers 
the most healthful employment to those who like the 
broad outdoor life. 

For a farmer should have a natural liking for country 
life, the strength and courage for hard work, and a cer- 
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tain amount of experience in real farm work. A fanner 
needs to understand all about the soil, how to feed it, 
drain it, and make it fruitful. He must know all about 
live stock, such as cattle, swine, and poultry, how to 
breed them and care for them. 

He must know how to grow grains, fruits, and vege- 
tables, protect them from pests, harvest them, and ship 
them to market. He needs a knowledge, too, of dairy 
work, such as the making of butter, and cheese, and the 
testing of milk. 

How is the farmer going to get all this knowledge? 
The best way is, by learning from both actual farm work 
and book-study. There are good schools of agriculture 
in almost every State, and many of these offer short 
courses in special kinds of farming. 

If, however, you are not able to attend any of these 
schools, you can do much to help yourself in this voca- 
tion. Attend the agricultural exhibits and fairs, and the 
Farmers’ Institutes. Ask at the Public Library for the 
reading-lists on special kinds of farm work. Study the 
bulletins sent out at little or no cost by your State Board 
of Agriculture. The State makes a business of giving 
free information to farmers, and is willing to tell you 
anything, even the kind of crops best suited for raising 
in the State and just how to go about it. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XCII. The work in vocational 
counseling should include practice in reading the thermometer and the 
barometer, and in explaining from the newspaper the daily weather re- 
ports and the market reports. 
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general farming 

stock-breeding 

poultry-raising 


bee-keeping 

market-gardening 

dairying 


flower-culture 

fruit-growing 

forestry 


LESSON XCVIII. THE DOMESTIC 
VOCATIONS 


Everyone must live in some kind of a home and is 
likely to find his chief happiness there. No man, woman, 
or child ever reached true and happy success in life who 



Vourtcsy. Worth Bennei Street Industrial School, Boston. 
A CLASS IN COOKING 


missed the benefits of a good home. The home need not 
be a grand one, but it should be one in which there is 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air, and where everything 
is clean and neat, and the food wholesome and well 
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cooked. In such a home there is sure to be found health, 
peace, and happiness. 

All this depends upon the maker of the home. Home- 
making is woman’s true vocation. There is no work in 
the world more important, for the home-makers or 
women of the land really have in their hands the making 
of the nation. As much sickness and misery are caused 
by careless, ignorant, and slack housekeeping, as by 
drunkenness. In fact, the drink habit is often caused 
because the body is not satisfied, but is half-starved from 
living on poor or badly cooked food. Somebody has 
wisely said to women, “Make the home so pleasant for 
a man that the saloon will have no attraction for him.” 

The work of home-making, or domestic art, is a vo- 
cation of high rank, and one which demands as much 
ability, judgment, and training as do the other voca- 
tions. The true home-maker should like the work of 
housekeeping or make herself like it, and train herself to 
do it well. 

She should know about foods, how and what to buy, 
and the value of each kind as nourishment. She should 
know the right way to prepare or cook the food, and how 
to serve it. 

Good housekeeping also means that a woman should 
know how to care for the kitchen, the dining-room and the 
dishes, and the bedrooms and other rooms. She should 
know the right way of cleaning and ventilating rooms 
and of laundering clothes. She should know how to care 
for children, and how to nurse the sick at home. She 
should know how to sew, and how to buy, make, and 
repair clothing. 
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Do you not see, then, that domestic work is very im- 
portant as a vocation? Do you not see that this line of 
work offers to women the best of chances for paying 
occupation? The reason that women have never been 
paid well for housework is, that they have failed to 
make themselves competent enough to demand good 
wages. 

The shop, the store, and the office are already too 
crowded with women workers. There is, on the other 
hand, great need everywhere for women who are 
trained in domestic service. The best kind of work to do 
is that for which there is real need and for which the 
worker is fitted. 

There is no limit to the openings for women, who, by 
experience and training, have become skilled workers 
in the domestic vocations. A woman may advance her- 
self, by training, from the position of maid or waitress 
to that of housekeeper, stewardess, head cook, or head 
laundress. The woman who becomes skilled in dress- 
making, millinery, or tailoring has the chance to become 
an expert in some one of the many needle trades. 

There is every opportunity to-day for woman to get 
this training, either %>r her work at home or outside. 
Public and private trade schools offer evening courses in 
the different branches of household arts. These schools 
give training in other arts, also, such as pottery-making, 
basket-weaving, rug and lace-making. Have you not 
brought with you from the old country some secret for 
making beautiful rugs, or weaving lace? Why not learn 
to use this art here, for your own profit and the benefit 
of others? 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. RELATED DOMESTIC VOCATIONS 

To the Teacher: — Proceed as in Lesson XCIL 


cook 

baker 

confectioner 

dietitian 

caterer 

waitress 

demonstrator 

stewardess 


matron 

housekeeper 

jani tress 

nurse 

governess 

maid 

laundress 

dressmaker 


tailoress 

milliner 

designer 

weaver 

lace-maker 

embroiderer 

manicurist 

hairdresser 


LESSON XCIX. CHOICE OF WORDS 

There are many words somewhat alike in form and 
pronunciation, but having very different meanings. 
Such pairs of words need careful study in order that 
they may be used correctly. With the use of the dic- 
tionary, study the following words for differences in 
spelling, pronunciation, and meaning. Then use each 
word in a sentence. Name other words besides those 
given which are often confused in meaning. 


love 

lie 

advise 

celery 

like 

lay 

advice 

salary 

sit 

stop 

accept 

precede 

set 

stay 

except 

proceed 

LESSON 

C. 

THE CIVIL 

SERVICE 


VOCATIONS 

How would you like the United States Government 
for an employer? The work of carrying on the public 
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affairs of our nation needs a large force of helpers, both 
men and women. These people are employed in the 
different departments of public service and together 
they make up what is known as the Civil Service. 

This means that all these people, engaged in many dif- 
ferent vocations, are public employees of the City, the 
State, or the Nation. The Government is a very good 
employer. Those who work for the Government are 
paid promptly and well. 

These workers are people who have first been trained 
in commercial work, or in some one of the industrial or 
professional vocations, and who have been chosen be- 
cause of their special fitness to do work of various kinds 
for the Government. 

Of course, the higher positions in the Civil Service of 
the National Government, such as those at Washington, 
are open only to those who have had broad experience, 
complete education, and great ability and fitness for 
these positions. The same is true of the higher positions 
under the State Governments. 

There are, however, under the National Government 
more than one hundred thousand lower offices which are 
open to those who can meet the necessary conditions. 
These positions include clerkships in government offices, 
such as the custom-house, or the post-office, and the work 
of letter-carriers or of clerks on mail trains. 

In some States certain positions in the city offices, and 
positions as firemen and policemen, are filled by per- 
sons who can meet the standard set by the Civil Service 
Rules. 

There is only one way, with a few exceptions, to get 
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a position in the Civil Service anywhere. This is by 
passing an examination. To be allowed to take the ex- 
amination the candidate first must be able to meet cer- 
tain conditions in regard to age, sound health, and good 
character. He must also be a citizen of the United 
States, either native-born or naturalized. 

If the candidate can meet these conditions, he may 
take an examination as to his training and education. 
Even for the lowest positions under Civil Service law a 
person must be able to pass an examination in English, 
reading and spelling, arithmetic, geography, and civil 
government. 

Besides these tests, there are also special tests for the 
special positions. These examinations are held at certain 
times in every State and are advertised in advance. If 
at any time in the future you should decide to take a 
Civil Service examination, make up your mind that you 
may have to try more than once before you succeed in 
passing, and that, even after passing, you may have to 
wait for a position. For the positions are given by the 
merit system, that is, the candidates are chosen accord- 
ing to their standing on the list of those who pass the 
examinations. 

The reports of the Civil Service Commission, showing 
its work and explaining the rules and regulations, can 
be found usually at the Public Library. Anyone who 
wishes full information as to the tests for the different 
positions should write to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C., and ask for the little book which will 
tell you about the examinations. 
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Topic for Discussion 

The local, state, and national Civil Service as to the respective 
offices of each, and requirements and procedure necessary for pos- 
sible appointment. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 

To the Teacher: — Review exercises under Lessons I, II. Select 
from later review lessons simple examples of the compound sentence . 
Lead the pupils to recognize this kind of sentence as simple sen- 
tences joined by connecting words or conjunctions. 

Written Exercise 

Form compound sentences by employing the following conjunc- 
tions. Use these sentences for the written exercise. Thus, — 

The candidate must pass a test and then he must wait for a posi- 
tion. 


and 

as 

if 

so 

or 

but 

thus 

yet 

nor 

than 

unless 

although 

for 

moreover 

whether 

because 


LESSON Cl. SUCCESS IN LIFE 

We have learned that the first thing which counts for 
success in a lifework is the choice of a vocation. This 
choice depends upon the person himself and his special 
fitness for a certain kind of work. Something more, how- 
ever, is needed for success in life. This is character. 

Character may be said to be what & person really is. 
It is the make-up of his soul, his mind, thought, and 
habits. Thus a man of high character has honor, or a 
true sense of right and wrong. He is honest in thought, 
speech, and act. He has a high regard for his promise or 
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word. He is faithful in carrying out all his duties, even 
when necessary, at his own loss. 

There may be success in life without success in busi- 
ness. True and lasting success is the building-up of a 
pure and loyal character, a wealth without price, as 
honorable men of all ages have taught us, not only by 
their lives but by their deaths. The man who believes 
trustingly in God and in a future life has something 
towards which to look with cheerful hope, while doing 
his best in the work of the present life. 

Other traits which go to make up a fine character are 
firmness of purpose, courage, and self-reliance. Pur- 
pose is one’s aim in life, and courage is the heart and 
moral strength to follow the aim. 

No matter what business you take up, if you want to 
succeed you must do your work a little better than 
others. Simply doing your duty is not enough, for every- 
one is expected to do his duty. You cannot make your 
superiors think you are interested in your work if you 
watch the clock too closely. One secret of success is, 
always to do more than one’s duty. 

Besides what we are ip character we are often judged 
by what we seem to be, and the young person who hopes 
to get along in life cannot be too careful of appearances, 
especiallyin dress and manners. Thedress should always 
be quiet, perfectly neat, and never loud, showy, or in 
extreme style. “ A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” 

One’s manners in public, too, mean so much. The well- 
bred man or woman never talks or laughs loudly in pub- 
lic, never chews gum, never attracts attention in anyway. 
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Nothing tells more quickly what a person is than his 
speech. Everyone should form the habit of using always 
the best English he knows. Don’t use slang, or flippant, 
or profane talk. Is a man able to make himself better 
understood by swearing? Not at all. As for vulgar lan- 
guage the person who uses or listens to it soils his char- 
acter much in the same way as one who wishes to keep 
his hands clean, yet handles coal. 

All these things make up character, and that is the 
important thing; for high character, joined to ability, 
is bound to win success in any work of life. 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. REVIEW OF VERBS 

To the Teacher: — Review language exercises under Lessons IV, 
V, VII, X, XL. 

Written Exercises 


1. Write any three forms of the following verbs, to show present 


time, choosing different 
Thus, — 

nouns or 

pronouns for subjects. 

I choose 

The boy chooses 

We are choosing 

follow 

offer 

think 

operate 

guide 

ask 

engage 

train 

hold 

find 

start 

talk 


2. Write the past tense, and the perfect or past participle, of 
each of the same verbs. 

S. Write the future tense in the three persons. 

EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

CUz&oLaXe, 'y&uAAeJ!^' utizh. vrwn, fyoryxZ chcvuicZeA/ 
a/noL JiMviz/yn&eAs tfi/zZ U) id -fattl/iAs to- Sc alowis tAo/H/ t/yt 
‘SvZL cxMifi/zviy*. 
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LESSON CII. SOME SUCCESSFUL MEN 


A great American writer has said, “No one can cheat 
you out of ultimate success but yourself.” In other 
words, the character, the career, and the fortunes of 
every man are largely of his own making. 

By far the greatest number of successful men have 
become such through their own hard labor. They were 
men who had their own purpose in life, and courage and 
will to follow it in spite of every hardship in their way. 
Lincoln once walked forty miles to borrow a book which 
he could not afford to buy. 

Andrew Carnegie once said, “There is no use what- 
ever, gentlemen, trying to help people who do not help 
themselves. You cannot push anyone up a ladder unless 
he is willing to climb a little himself. When you stop 
boosting he falls, to his own injury.” 

Carnegie was born in Scotland and came to this coun- 
try as a young lad. His first job was as “bobbin boy” 
in a cotton factory in Pennsylvania. He did not stay 
long at that work, for he soon became a telegraph mes- 
senger boy. Later he learned telegraphy. His promo- 
tions then came so fast that during the Civil War he 
was in charge of a military railroad and the government 
telegraph lines. 

He had not yet, however, found his true vocation. 
That came later, when his attention was drawn one day 
to the wooden bridges used at that time. Young 
Carnegie asked himself, “Why not have iron bridges?” 
Most men would have stopped with the thought, but 
not he. He went out and formed a company and raised 
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the money to build iron bridges. From that time on, we 
hear his name in connection with the wonderful and 
immense iron and steel industries of this country. This 
was his true vocation, and he put all his thought, energy, 
and wonderful ability into it. 

Another leader in the working world is Thomas Edi- 
son, the most wonderful inventor of our times. He is of 
Dutch parentage, and as a young boy earned money by 
selling papers. 

Like Carnegie, he, too, learned telegraphy. He was al- 
ways fond of making experiments and of study, until to- 
day he is the greatest inventor the world has ever known. 

Among many other things, he has invented the elec- 
tric bulb light, the phonograph, and the machine which 
shows us “moving pictures.” 

There are other men, some of whose names we may 
only mention, who have made their own place in the 
world. Jacob Riis, born in Denmark, is one who has 
done much for his fellow men. He has worked hard to 
improve the living and working conditions of the poor, 
and to secure for children their rights both to go to 
school and to play. 

Carl Schurz, too, although born in Germany, became 
a most loyal American, and his name stands high on the 
list of our great men, as scholar, statesman, and orator. 

Does it not, then, seem true that every man, according 
to his opportunities and his own efforts, may make of 
himself whatever he will? 

EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. REVIEW OF VERBS 
To the Teacher : — Review language exercise under lesson LXXXV. 
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Written Exercises 


1. Conjugate the perfect tenses of the following verbs, using the 
personal pronouns as subjects: — 


say 

need 

produce 

demand 


build 

invent 

repair 

construct 


promise 

improve 

attend 

change 


pass 

wait 

control 

handle 


8. Use in sentences the following verb-forms : plans; met; have 
expected; has drained; will feed; can grow; to breed; was 
shipped; might harvest; can cook; will prepare; shall nurse; 
is laundered; sewn; is woven; spoke. 


LESSON CIII. THE HARE AND THE 
TORTOISE 

One day a hare met a tortoise. 

“What a slow creature you are!” said the hare. 

The tortoise only laughed and said, “I am willing to 
run a race with you.” 

“All right,” said the hare, and they asked the fox to 
be the judge. 

Off together started the hare and the tortoise. Of 
course, the hare soon got far ahead. Getting careless, he 
then lay down to take a nap. He said to himself, “ I can 
catch up whenever I please.” 

The tortoise, however, never stopped. On and on he 
jogged until he reached the goal. Just then the hare 
woke up, and, although he ran as fast as the wind, the 
tortoise had won the race. 

“Slow and steady wins the race!” cried the judge. 
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EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. SIMPLE QUOTATIONS 

Who speaks in the second sentence? What does he say? Give 
his exact words. 

The exact words of anyone repeated by another are called a 
quotation . Read each quotation of the fable. 

Notice the little marks (“ ”) before the first word, and after the 
last word, of the quotation. 

Written Exercises 

1. Copy the quotations, marking then correctly. 

2. Write remarks made by different pupils and mark them as 
quotations. 

3. Give titles of books, newspapers, etc., and write them in sen- 
tences as quotations. 


LESSON CIV. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 

STATE 

To the Teacher: — Read as review, Lessons XIII, XXVIII, XXX. 

Thirteen of the States are older than the nation it- 
self. We have seen how these first States grew from the 
original colonies; and how after the colonies had become 
free from England each was a little nation by itself. But 
the people soon saw that a single united form of govern- 
ment was needed to look after certain matters which 
concerned all the colonies equally. 

The States, however, still wanted to keep for them- 
selves the right to make such laws to control their own 
affairs as they saw fit, and that is why to-day each State 
has so much power for governing itself. 

The State can make laws relating to certain affairs of 
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the people; for example, the public health, education, 
business, and the prevention of crime. Neither the Na- 
tional Government nor another State can interfere with 
a State’s control of these matters within its own borders. 
On the other hand, no State can iqake a law which is 
opposed to the national Constitution or laws. 

This power in lawmaking is given to each State in the 
State’s own constitution made by the people themselves. 
The right to make such constitutions is given by the 
national Constitution, which says, “The United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government ” (Art. iv. Sec. iv) ; that is, a 
form of government in which the people have the chief 
power. 

The departments of State Government are the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial, each department 
having its own special powers. 

The legislature, or lawmaking body, consists of two 
chambers or houses. The upper chamber is the senate, 
and the lower, the house of representatives. These 
members of the legislature are chosen by vote of the 
citizens of the State. In nearly all the States the legis- 
lature holds a session every two years. To become a 
law a “bill” must pass both houses and be signed by the 
governor. 

Since colonial days, however, the American people 
have always feared to give too much power into the 
hands of a few men; and among the ways by which they 
put a check upon their State Government is the initia- 
tive and the referendum. 

The initiative means simply that the people hold the 
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right or power to introduce to the legislature a bill which 
they, the people, would like to have made a law. 

Then, when this law or any other law is passed, it is 
put before, or referred to, the people for their approval 
or disapproval as shown by the vote. Thus the referen- 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE, IN BOSTON 

dum allows the people to have a voice in the making of 
their state laws. 

The executive officers of the State are the governor, 
the secretary of state, the auditor, the treasurer, and 
the attorney-general. They are all generally elected by 
the people, usually for a term of either two or four years. 
The governor’s chief duties are to take care that the laws 
arefaithfully executed, to supervise the work of the other 
executive officers, whose duties are defined in the con- 
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stitution of the State, and to see that the legislature acts 
upon necessary measures. 

The judicial power of each State lies in a system of 
courts, generally in three grades. The lowest courts 
include the justice’s courts, the police and other city 
courts. We read about these on page 91. The second 
grade includes the ordinary courts for the trial of civil 
and criminal cases. The third grade is the supreme court. 
This is the court of last resort in the State, and its 
principal business is to decide whether or not cases ap- 
pealed from the lower courts were correctly judged in 
those courts. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

What is the “bill of rights”? 

Read the Tenth Amendment to the United States Constitution 
and discuss the scope of a State’s power. 

Read Art. I, Sec. x, and discuss the powers denied to the States. 

Who are your representatives in the state legislature? Discuss 
the method of election, the term, salary, of each. 

Who is the governor? What is meant by the governor’s message? 

Name the chief state commissions and bureaus. Name some 
subjects coming under state legislation. Organize the class into an 
upper and a lower house. Introduce a bill and put it through the 
required readings until it is ready for the governor’s signature. 

Read Amendments VI, VII, VIII. Discuss the jury system. 

Supplement the above lesson with further discussion of the fol- 
lowing topics : — 

a. The location, boundaries, and cities of this State. 

b. An historical sketch of the settlement of your State. 

c. Read Art. iv, Sec. m, Clause i, and then discuss the adop- 
tion of this State into the Union. 
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LESSON CV. PREPOSITIONS 


To the Teacher: — Prepositions have thus far been introduced 
and drilled upon by idiomatic use. Examples should now be chosen 
from the review text which illustrate the use of this part of speech 
*s a word showing the relation between other words . Thus, — 

They meet in the capital city. 

To the class: — Where do they meet? What word tells this? Read the 
sentence without this word. It is plain, then, that a word is needed to 
show the relation of the word “they ” to the word “ city.” 

A word placed before a noun or pronoun, to show its relation to some 
other word in the sentence, is called a preposition. The following are some 
of the most common prepositions. Study each for the spelling, and then 
use in a sentence: — 


by 

about 

among 

through 

upon 

of 

above 

before 

toward 

with 

for 

across 

behind 

under 

within 

to 

against 

beneath 

between 

without 


LESSON CVI. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 

NATION 

To the Teacher: — Read as review. Lessons XLV, CIV. 

There are many questions which no one State can de- 
cide alone, because these questions concern all the other 
States too. For instance, suppose that each State had 
the right to coin its own money. Would it not cause 
much trouble for the traveler if he had to exchange his 
money for a new kind every time he passed from one 
State into another? 

So, at the very first, the United States found it better 
in every way to have one national or federal form of 
government over all the State Governments. 
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The National Government, like the State, has the 
three branches, legislative, executive, and judicial. The 
seat of government, or capital city, is Washington, in 
the District of Columbia. Here is held a great legisla- 
ture for the whole country. Representatives of the forty- 
eight States of the Union meet and form what is known 
as Congress, the great legislative body of the nation. 

Congress is made up of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. The Senators are chosen 
by the state legislature, each State, whatever its size, 
sending two Senators to Congress. 

The members of the lower house, or the Representa- 
tives, are elected by the .people, the number from each 
State being in proportion to the population of that State. 

The chief executive officer of the United States is the 
President. He is chosen by vote of all the citizens of the 
nation once in four years. Although this popular vote 
decides who is to be the President, the actual ballots 
which elect to the office are cast in an “ electoral college ” 
made up of delegates from each State. These men vote 
in accordance with the wishes of the citizens of their 
States, as indicated at the popular election. 

The national judiciary is composed of a system of 
federal courts. These courts have authority to try only 
such cases as are given them by the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution and the laws of Congress. First, 
there are the inferior, or the district courts, one in each 
of the seventy-eight districts into which the country is 
divided. Then there is the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This last is the highest judicial authority of 
the nation. Its judgment is final. Since laws for the 
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whole nation might be passed by Congress and signed 
by the President and still be unjust and contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution, the Supreme Court has the 
final decision if there is any question whether or not a 
law should be allowed to stand. For this reason, the 
court has often been called the “ Defender of the Consti- 
tution/' It is presided over by a chief justice and eight 
associate justices. The members of this court have al- 
ways been men of the highest character and accom- 
plishment. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Compare the legislative bodies of the City, State, and Nation. 

Read the Constitution, Art. i, Secs.i, n, hi, iv, v, vi, and Amend, 
xiv, Sec. hi, and discuss the national legislature — its bodies and the 
election, powers, and restrictions of its members. 

Discuss the direct election of United States Senators. 

Who are your Congressmen? 

Read Art. n, Sec. i, and Amend, xn, and discuss the method of 
electing the President, his qualifications, salary, etc. Read his oath. 

State in just what way the voter helps to elect the President. 

What and when is Inauguration Day? 

What are the duties of the Vice-President? 

Read and interpret Art. u, Sec. iv. 

Read Art. hi. Secs, i, n. 

Discuss the following topics : — 

a. City of Washington, its location; historical settlements; 
chief government buildings; its government and electorate. 

b. Arlington and Mt. Vernon. 


EXERCISE IN PENMANSHIP 

XUrtAMif curbcL IjLrvLon, 'nxyur cuvut 
one* curut 

j9tLmAstfs IjAJrtJLeAs. 
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LESSON CVII. THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


To the Teacher : — Supplement the following lists by additional examples. 
Refer to the dictionary for definitions. Use the lists for an exercise in spell- 
ing and for sentence-building. 


poll 

plain 

dun 

peace 

course 

pole 

plane 

done 

piece 

coarse 

there 

minor 

been 

berry 

to 

their 

they’re 

miner 

bin 

bury 

too 

two 


Study the following nouns and change each to a verb 
by changing the accent, or the pronunciation. Use each 
form in a separate sentence: — 

desert use rise transfer 

present retail contract torment 


LESSON CVIII. HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE 

Let us imagine that we are visiting the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Capitol at Washington. Congress is 
in session, so we shall see a part of the process by which 
a law is made. 

We are allowed to take seats in the visitors’ gallery 
which looks down upon our Representatives at work. 

The House looks just like a big schoolroom, each 
Representative sitting at his desk, and the Speaker of 
the House presiding at a high desk at the front. 

What a noisy and disorderly school! The desks are 
covered with papers and books, and the men are t alking 
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aloud and constantly roaming about the hall. Hear that 
clapping of hands! What does it mean? It is the Repre- 
sentatives calling for the pages, those smartly-dressed 
boys you notice everywhere, running about on errands 
for the Congressmen. 

But watch! One of the Representatives is standing 
and making a speech, but no one seems to be listening 


THE UNITED STATES HALT. OF REPRESENTATIVES IN THE CAPITOL AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

to him. We cannot hear what he is saying, but we are 
told that he is telling the House what kind of a law he 
thinks ought to be made. Only a few of the other mem- 
bers, however, seem to be interested. 

But watch more closely! The Representative has 
stopped talking, and the House seems to be taking a 
vote, for the members stand or sit as though at some 
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given signal of the Speaker. All at once the Speaker 
brings his mallet down on the top of his desk and cries: 
“The ayes seem to have it! The ayes have it!” The 
clerk and the stenographers begin to write rapidly, and 
once more the noise and the talking begin. 

“What did they do?” you ask. Well, just then the 
House voted to spend ten thousand dollars to build a 
lighthouse on the coast of a certain State. The Congress- 
man who made that speech is one of the Representatives 
from that State and it was he who introduced, or brought 
before the House, the bill asking for this money. This 
bill was just “passed” by the vote of the House. 

Ah! Then all that seemed noise and confusion to us 
was not such to those carrying on this business of law- 
making. But are all bills passed as quickly as this one 
seemed to be? 

No, for really that bill has been before the House for 
a long time. Many speeches have been made, both for 
and against it, and it has also been through the hands of 
a special committee. AH the important lawmaking done 
in the House is, in fact, controlled by certain committees 
who are chosen for that purpose. 

After passing the House, however, a bill is not yet a 
law. It must next go to the Senate, which meets in 
another hall in the Capitol. A session of the Senate is 
much more orderly and dignified. If the bill “passes” 
the Senate, it must then go to the President of the United 
States. 

If the President thinks that a bill, or Act of Congress, 
ought to be made a law, he signs his name to it, and turns 
it over to the proper officers to see that it is enforced. 
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QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Read the Constitution, Art. i. Sects, v, vn, vin, and discuss the 
proceedings and powers of Congress. 

Read Art. i. Sec. ix, and discuss the powers denied to Congress. 
Suppose a bill started in the Senate, what would be its course? 
Suppose either house failed to pass it, what would be the result? 
If the President had vetoed the bill, what would have happened? 
Has Congress any power over the President’s veto? 

When does Congress convene? What determines the length of 
the session? 

What is a political issue? Name a few now current. What is the 
Congressional Record ? 

Organize the class into a congress; introduce pertinent bilb, 
discuss, defend, pass, and submit them to a president. 


LESSON CIX. THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 1 

Laws do not execute themselves. The President is the 
Executive, who is given the power by the Constitution 
to carry out the laws of the nation. 

He never could do all this work alone, however, so he 
appoints certain men to help him. These men are his 
advisers and are called the President’s Cabinet. 

These nine men meet in the famous Cabinet Room in 
the White House, as the President’s residence is called, 
around the table at which so many of the greatest men 
of our country have sat and shaped the history of our 
nation. Cabinet members are usually chosen for great 
ability shown in their private business. They are almost 
always of the same political party as the President. 

Each member of the Cabinet is at the head of his 

1 Let the class read Lesson XLVI as a review introductory to this lesson. 
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own department, and must answer for his work directly 
to the President, who in turn is responsible to the people 
of the nation. 

The Secretary of State ranks first among the members 
of the Cabinet. He has charge of all the foreign affairs 
of the Government. His department issues instructions 
to the American diplomats who represent us in the cap- 
itals and important cities of foreign countries. These 
officers are called ambassadors, envoys, or consuls, ac- 
cording to their rank. 

It is the duty of a diplomat in whatever foreign coun- 
try he may be to look out for the interests of the United 
States and to protect American citizens in the country 
where he is stationed. For instance, if an American 
should get into trouble in Leningrad, Russia, it would 
be his duty to go to the American Consul for help and 
advice. 

A consul is an officer of the United States, appointed 
to live in a foreign port or city, to look after the com- 
mercial relations of the United States with that country. 
Thus, our nation has agents or consuls at almost every 
great commercial center of the world. 

In just the same way these foreign countries send us 
diplomats, many of whom live in Washington. As no 
country has a voice by which it may speak for itself, 
it must speak and act through these diplomats. The 
Secretary of State, therefore, not only has correspond- 
ence with our American diplomats who live abroad, 
but he also holds frequent meetings with the foreign di- 
plomats at Washington. Thus nation talks to nation in 
the most friendly and courteous way. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury is the member of the 
Cabinet who supervises the nation’s receipts and ex- 
penditures. The department has also much important 
business of other sorts. 

The Secretary of War has charge of all military af- 
fairs, while the Secretary of the Navy has control of our 
war- vessels and sailors. 

The Secretary of the Interior has charge of such mat- 
ters as the patent office, the public lands, Indians, pen- 
sions, education, and many other matters. 

The Attorney-General is the lawyer for the National 
Government, and the Postmaster-General is the man- 
ager of the post-office system of the country. 

The Secretary of Agriculture looks after the great 
farming interests, while the Department of Commerce 
and Labor does the same for the commercial and labor 
interests of the people of the United States. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Read the Constitution, Art. n, Secs, n, m, and discuss the powers 
and duties of the President. 

Define Diplomatic Corps; Chinese Embassy; British Legation. 

Who is our ambassador to your former country? 

Who is the ambassador from your home country to this? Where 
does each reside? 

Where in the United States is the nearest consular agency re- 
presenting the interests of your native country? For what causes 
could you appeal to it? 

What is a passport? 

What are the objects of this nation’s expenses; its revenues? 

Define duty; tariff; import and export. 

Discuss the national defense, army and navy. 

What is the United States Signal Service? 
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LESSON CX. PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 


To the Teacher: — In addition to work in word-building, drill upon the 
meaning and the spelling of these words. 

Use the prefix un with: — 


easy healthy 

clean 

load 

lock 

Use the prefix dis with: — 



agree honor 

obey 

please 

appear 

Use the prefix mis 

with : — 



spell manage 

carry 

judge 

spend 


Add the suffixes er, est, ly, ness, to the following 
words, noting the change of y to i. 

steady happy heavy busy lazy 

Add the suffixes ed, ing, able, to the following words, 
noting that silent e is usually dropped before a s uffix 
beginning with a vowel: — 

admire advise move blame excuse 

LESSON CXI. OUR REPUBLIC 

Because the people of the United States have the 
power to make their own laws, our government is called 
a democracy. Because the people make these laws 
through representatives that do the work for them, our 
form of government is called a republic. 

Under some governments in Europe and Asia, the 
people have very little to say about the laws that shall 
govern them. Nor do the laws protect them all equally. 
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The man who works in the shop or the field may know 
only that laws are made and that he must obey them. 

In our nation, however, this is not so. Although th* 
United States is one of the youngest nations in the world, 
nowhere else have the people so many rights and privi- 
leges. Already you are fortunate in having chosen this 
country for a new home. It is a goodly country to which 
you have come, and it has much to offer those who have 
entered her gates and honestly seek a new life and greater 
opportunity. 

It is good to have a country. Read the story of The 
Man Without a Country and see how unhappy and mis- 
erable he was. No flag to cheer, no place that he might 
call home. 

The United States has always been the land of the 
foreigner, and the people here are of all races, yet they 
are all citizens of one great republic. Men and women 
sprung from Britons, Frenchmen, Russians, Germans, 
Africans, Hungarians, Spaniards, Slavs, Poles, and other 
races, are living and working here under one equal law. 

They recognize that for all this republic gives them, 
it asks in return only that they may prove themselves 
worthy. The American people have always welcomed, 
and do now welcome to this country,. the foreign-born. 
But the United States does not want within her gates 
the lawless, the wicked, or the shiftless man or woman 
of any country, not even her own. 

Every citizen wishes to see his nation strong, prosper- 
ous, and honored by all. This is patriotism, or love of 
one’s country, and the willingness to defend it from evils 
within or foes without. 
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Therefore, all of us should try to be true to the prin- 
ciples of our government in this free land. Honor the flag 
of your new country and be loyal to what it stands for — 
bravery, purity, and justice. Honor it because it means 
even more, for it is the symbol of all that has gone be- 
fore, in winning for us all, as one people, liberty and 
union. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Compare with our republic, such forms of government as king- 
dom, absolute monarchy, despotism, canton, empire. 

Compare with our chief ruler, such rulers as king, emperor, czar, 
sultan, mikado, shah, khedive. 

Define citizen, patriot, subject, alien, exile. 

Discuss the symbolism of the United States flag and seal. 

Discuss flag-days of the State; the flags of other nations. 

Read the Constitution, Art. iv. Sec. n, Clause i. 

Read the Constitution, Amend, i, and interpret by discussion. 

Read and interpret Art. iii, Sec. in, of the Constitution. 

HATS OFF! 

Henry Holcomb Bennett 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky: 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


LESSON CXII. SOME GREAT AMERICANS 

Every country has its national heroes. You yourself 
come from a country which has produced great and good 
men. You have come to a country famous all over the 
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world for its heroes, reformers, and statesmen — the 
men and women who have made the nation what it is. 

Who does not reverence the name of George Washing- 
ton, the “ Fatherof his Country.” He was a great soldier, 
without whom America could never have won inde- 
pendence. He was also a great statesman who did more 
than anyone else to lay the foundations of our republic. 

Another great American was Benjamin Franklin. 
Although he fought in no battles for our freedom, he 
gave in other ways for the cause. He gave money, time, 
and influence in seeking aid from France to help the 
colonies in their fight for liberty. 

Moreover, he was the first colonist to plan and urge 
for the union of the colonies, the real beginning of our 
nation. He was one of the makers of the Constitution. 

Besides his service to the nation, he has helped man- 
kind in other ways. He was the first to discover that 
electricity and lightning are the same thing. Think of 
the wonderful inventions to which this has led. 

And every one has heard of “ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac,” a little book of his, printed once a year, which 
became famous for its wise sayings. 

Many years later, the Civil War gave to Abraham 
Lincoln his opportunity. We may believe that his work 
could have been done by no one else. Of a great ruler 
who gave up his life for his people, three 'centuries ago, 
it was said as we may say of Abraham Lincoln: “He 
went through life bearing the load of a people’s sorrows 
upon his shoulders, with a smiling face. . . . While he 
lived he was the guiding star of a whole brave nation; 
and when he died the little children cried in the streets.” 
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But peace has her glories as well as war, and so we have 
a long list of other men, some of whom have written 
beautiful thoughts, or invented wonderful things, or 
done other deeds to make this nation the pride of the 
people. 

For true patriotism, or loyalty to country, may also 
mean faithfulness to duty at home and to civic life: and 
the heroes of peace have done just as much for their 
country as those who died on the field of battle. 

Everyone who has helped, or is helping to bring about 
peace and friendship, not only of neighbor with neighbor, 
but nation with nation, is doing perhaps the best and 
bravest thing that has ever yet been done. 

All around the world to-day the cry for universal peace 
is going up. And the day is not far off when war will 
cease forever. Nations will no longer fight like savages 
to settle quarrels, but, laying down their arms, they will 
be willing to submit their dispute to arbitration, or the 
judgment of a just authority. 

This can come only when all people recognize the 
brotherhood of all the races; and when this has come, 
then will they live together like brothers — in love, jus- 
tice, mercy, and the recognition of the rights of others 
as well as of their own. 

. QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Discuss international arbitration; the Hague Peace Conference. 

What is a treaty? Who can make one? 

What is the Monroe Doctrine? Discuss fully. 

Tell why these Americans are famous: — 

Authors: Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes. 

Inventors: Whitney, Fulton, Morse, Field, Bell. 
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Philanthropists : Jane Addams, Andrew Carnegie, Jacob Riis, 
Peter Cooper, Booker Washington. 

Name a few of the famous men and women of your native country. 

Name some foreign-born people who have become noted Ameri- 
can citizens. 

LESSON CXIII. COMPOUND WORDS 

To the Teacher: — Review language exercises under Lessons XIII, XIV, 
XVI, XIX, XCI. 

A noun that is made by joining two or more words is 
called a Compound Word. 

The hyphen (-) is often used to separate the different 
parts of a compound word; as, son-in-law. But there is 
no rule as to this use of the hyphen. It is mainly a mat- 
ter of usage, which may be learned from the dictionary. 

Study the following compound words, telling what 
words compose each, and how the meaning of the prin- 
cipal word is modified in each case: — 

grandfather Englishman man-servant 

postman schoolroom woman-servant 

vice-president forty-eight dining-room 

postmaster-general half-dollar lieutenant-governor 
spoonful handful brother-in-law 

Written Exercises 

1. Use each word in a sentence, using or omitting the hyphen 
as in the example. 

2. Form the plural of each word, noting that each plural is 
formed in one of the following three ways: — 

(а) Add 8, as in forming the regular plural of nouns. 

(б) Change one part of the word. 

(c) Change both parts of the word. 
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3. Form the possessive of each of the above words and use in a 
sentence. 

To the Teacher: — If practicable, give the pupils a comprehen- 
sive review of the entire grammatical course in this book, following 
Lesson LXVIII as a model. 

This review will prove to be of especial value to pupils now fitted 
for more advanced work in English, for from it they will receive 
a clear conception of the fundamental facts of English grammar. 

In connection with this work, use a regular text-book in English 
grammar for both individual and class study. Show the pupils that 
it sets forth in orderly sequence the grammatical facts and rules 
which have been introduced in this book. 


LESSON CXIV. OUR NATIONAL HYMN 

Our national song is “ The Star-Spangled Banner, ’ * writ- 
ten by Francis Scott Key about one hundred years ago. 

During the War of 1812 between the United States 
and England a British fleet made an attack upon Fort 
McHenry in Baltimore Harbor. On the day before the 
battle Mr. Key had gone to one of the British ships to 
arrange for an exchange of prisoners. He was not al- 
lowed to leave for his home during the attack, which 
lasted throughout the whole night. 

From the deck of the ship he anxiously watched the 
attack hour after hour. He feared that the soldiers at 
Fort McHenry might surrender and that the flag might 
be hauled down. In the darkness he could not see the 
flag except at intervals when the bombs and rackets 
made a little light. 

His great joy at seeing the Stars and Stripes still wav- 
ing in the breeze at the dawn of the new day was ex- 
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pressed in the thrilling song “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” It is said that he wrote this song on the back of an 
old letter which he had in his pocket. 



THE UNITED STATES FLAG 

As soon as the British allowed him to return home, the 
song was set to a piece of music popular at that time and 
published. Very quickly Americans everywhere became 
familiar with the verses. Everyone should learn to sing 
this national song. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light. 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight. 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming! 
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And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there: 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep. 

Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes. 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep. 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam. 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 

’T is the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave: 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
. O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 

Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust.” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 1 

1 This song should be interpreted and memorized correctly. Read and interpret 
also the other famous national songs — “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” etc. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
(adapted in 1787) 

Preamble 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

Article I. The Legislative, or Lawmaking Power 
Section I. Congress in General 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Section II. The House of Representatives 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citi- 
zen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 
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to service for a term of years, and excluding Indiana not taxed, 
three fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of Repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one Representative; and until such enu- 
meration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be en- 
titled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five. New York six. New 
Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Vir- 
ginia ten. North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia 
three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker and 
•other officers; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section III . The Senate 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be 
vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at the ex- 
piration of the sixth year, so that one third may be chosen every 
second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof 
may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 
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5. The Senate shall chose their other officers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he 
shall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside: and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust or profit under the United States : but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 

Section IV. How Senators and Representatives shall be chosen , and 
when they are to meet 

1. The times, places and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Sena- 
tors. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section V. Rides of Procedure 

1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties as 
each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of 
two thirds, expel a member. 

8. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their 
judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of 
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either house on any question shall, at the desire of one fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Section VI. Compensation , Privileges, and Restrictions 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained by law and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest dur- 
ing their attendance at the session of their respective houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and for any speech or debate 
in either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority 
of the United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during such time; and no 
person holding any office under the United States, shall be a mem- 
ber of either house during his continuance in office. 

Section VII. Mode of Passing Laws 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States; if he approve he shall sign it, 
but if not he shall return it, with his objections to that house in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large 
on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such recon- 
sideration two thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it 
shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the 
votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be 
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returned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States; and before the same shall take effect, shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Section VIII. Powers granted to Congress 

The Congress shall have power: 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securi- 
ties and current coin of the United States; 

7. To establish post offices and post roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offenses against the law of nations; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 
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13. To provide and maintain a navy; 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as maybe employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving to the States respectively, 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of government of the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards,* and other needful buildings; — 
and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section IX. Powers denied to the Federal Government 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be 
taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 
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6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another: nor shall 
vessels bound to, or from, due State, be obliged to enter, clear, or 
pay duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be 
published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, 
or foreign state. 

Section X . Powers denied to the States 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money ; emit bills of credit; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executing its inspection laws: and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit of delay. 

Article II. The Executive, or Law-enforcing Power 

Section I . The President , the Vice-President, and the Presidential 

Electors 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of 
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four years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected, as follows: 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress: but no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. . . - 1 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States, at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation: — 

“ I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

1 Clause 8 has been omitted here, since its provisions, governing the method of the 
selection by the electors of the President and the Vice-President, have been changed 
by Article XII of the Amendments, adopted in 1804. 
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Section II. The Powers of the President 

1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offenses against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators pre- 
sent concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law: but 
the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior offi- 
cers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commis' 
sions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Section III. The Duties of the President 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and 
in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; 
he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of the United States. 

Section IV. Impeachment 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and con- 
viction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
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Article III. The Judicial, or Law-interpreting Power 
Section I. The Federal Courts 

The judicial power of the United States, shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services, a com- 
pensation, which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 

Section II. Their Powers and Jurisdiction 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to contro- 
versies to which the United States shall be a party; to controvers- 
ies between two or more States; between a State and citizens of 
another State; between citizens of different States; between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grantsof different States, and 
between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens 
or subjects. 1 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before 
mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crime shall have been committed; but when not committed within 
any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress 
may by law have directed. 

Section III. What Treason is, and how it shall be punished 

1. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 

1 This paragraph has been modified by Article XI of the Amendments, adopted 
in 1798. 
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aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confes- 
sion in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, 
or forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted. 

Article IV. Relations between the States and the 
Federal Government 
Section I . State Authority to be recognized 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And 
the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which 
such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 

Section II. Privileges and Immunities of Citizens; Extradition 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall on demand of the executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up to be removed to the State having juris- 
diction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due. 

Section III. Admission of New States ; Congress to rule 
Territories 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
or more States or parts of States, without the consent of the legis- 
latures of the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 
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8. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States; and nothing in this Constitu- 
tion shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State. 

Section IV. States to be protected by the Nation 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion; and on application of the legislature, or of the ex- 
ecutive (when the legislature cannot be convened) against domestic 
violence. 

Article V. How the Constitution is to be Amended 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
gress; provided that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Article VI. The Public Debt, the Supremacy of the 
Constitution, the Oath of Office 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

8. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be 
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bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 

Article VII. Ratification and Establishment of the 
Constitution 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States, shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the States 
so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the States present 
the seventeenth day of September in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty seven and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the twelfth. In witness 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
{The first ten are commonly called the “Bill of Rights”) 

[The first ten Amendments were proposed at the First Session of the 
First Congress of the United States. They were declared in force Decem- 
ber 15, 1791. These Amendments were accompanied by the following 
explanatory preamble and resolution : — 

Congress of the United States, begun and held at the city of New 
York, on Wednesday, the 4th of March, 1789. The conventions of a num- 
ber of the States having, at the time of their adopting the Constitution, ex- 
pressed a desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, 
that further declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added; and as 
extending the ground of public confidence in the Government will best 
insure the beneficent ends of its institution : 

Resolved , by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled , two thirds of both houses concurring , That 
the following articles be proposed to the legislatures of the several States, 
as amendments to the Constitution of the United States, all or any of which 
articles, when ratified by three fourths of said legislatures, to be valid, to 
all intents and purposes, as part of said Constitution, viz:] 
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Article I 

Freedom of Religion , Speech , and the Press; Right of Assembly 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 

Article II 

Right to keep and bear Arms 

A well regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed. 

Article III 

Quartering of Troops , only by Consent 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 

Article IV 

Limiting the Right of Search 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

Article V 

Guaranty of Trial by Jury; Private Property to be respected 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case 
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to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation. 

Article VI 

Rights of Accused Persons 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and dis- 
trict wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 

Article VII 
Rules of the Common Law 

In suits at Common Law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States, than according to the rules of the com- 
mon law. 

Article VIII 

Excessive Bail , Fines , and Punishments prohibited 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article IX 
Other Rights of the People 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X 

Powers reserved to States and People 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 
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Article XI 1 

Limiting the Powers of Federal Courts 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another State, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

Article XII 2 

How the President and Vice-President shall be elected 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they 
shall name in their ballots the persons voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the persons voted for as Vice-President, and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and 
of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; — The President of the Senate 
shall, in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted; — the person 
having the greatest number of votes for President, shall be the Pre- 
sident, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have such majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the 
President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as Pre- 
sident, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. The person having the greatest number of votes 
Us Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be 

1 Declared in force January 8, 1798. * Declared in force September 25, 1804 . 
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a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the 
list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 

Article XIII 1 
The Abolition of Slavery 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 

Article XIV 2 

Section I. Definition of Citizenship 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

Section II. How Representatives shall be apportioned 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in 

* Declared in force December 18, 1865. 

• Changes resulting from the Civil War. Declared in force July 28, 1868. 
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rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall Le 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such State. 

Section III. Disability resulting from Insurrection 

No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or 
as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two thirds of each House 
remove such disability. 

Section IV. Definition of which Public Debts are to be paid 

The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and boun- 
ties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section V. Congress to enforce the Article 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. 

Article XV 1 

The Negro admitted to Suffrage 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

1 Declared in force March 30, 1870. 
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Article XVI 1 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


Article XVII 2 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation of any State 
in the Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legis- 
lature of any State may empower the executive thereof to make 
temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the legislature may direct. 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the 
election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as 
part of the Constitution. 

Article XVIII » 

The Prohibition of Intoxicating Liquors 

1 . After one year from the ratification of this article the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of the several States as provided in the Constitution within seven 
years from the date of submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress. 

1 Declared in force February 25, 1913. 

* Declared in force April 8, 1913. 

* Declared on January 29, 1919, to be in force on and after January 16, 1920. 
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Article XIX 1 
Woman Suffrage 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 


Article XX 2 

Section 1 . The terms of the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of January, of the years 
in which such terms would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of Janu- 
ary, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
the President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall become President. If a President shall not have 
been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or 
if the President elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice 
President elect shall act as President until a President shall have 
qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect shall have quali- 
fied, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner in 
which one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act 
accordingly until a President or Vice President shall have qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

1 Declared in force August 26, 1920. 

2 Declared in force February 6, 19SS. 
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Section 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of three fourths of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission. 

Article [XXI] 1 

[The End of National Prohibition ] 

[1] The Eighteenth Article of Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby repealed. 

[2] The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

[3] This Article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an Amendment to the Constitution by conventions in 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress. 

1 The Twenty-First Amendment was declared in a proclamation of the President, 
dated December 5, 1933, to have been ratified by three fourths of the States. 
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APPENDIX B 

TABLES OF MEASURE 


Measures op Capacity 


Liquvl Measure 

4 gills = 1 pint 
2 pints = 1 quart 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 


Dry Measure 

2 pints = 1 quart 
8 quarts = 1 peck 
4 pecks = 1 bushel. 


Measures of Weight 


Avoirdupois Weight 

16 ounces =1 pound 
100 pounds = 1 hundredweight 
2000 pounds =1 ton 
2240 pounds =1 long ton 


Troy Weight 

24 grains = 1 pennyweight 

20 pennyweights^ 1 ounce 
12 ounces = 1 pound 


Measures 

Long Measure 

12 inches =1 foot 

3 feet =1 yard 

5 $ yards =1 rod 

320 rods, or 5280 feet = 1 mile 


of Extension 

Square Measure 

144 square inches = 1 square foot 
9 square feet = 1 square yard 
30} square yards = 1 square rod 
160 square rods = 1 acre 
640 acres = 1 square mile 


= 1 load (of earth, etc.) 
= 1 perch 


Cubic Measure 

1728 cubic inches =1 cubic foot 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard 
128 cubic feet = 1 cord 
1 cubic yard 
24} cubic feet 


United States Money 

10 mills = 1 cent 
10 cents = 1 dime 
10 dimes = 1 dollar 
10 dollars^ 1 eagle 
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A BRIEF DICTIONARY 


To the Teacher: — The following “dictionary” is not a complete vocabulary of 
the book, since many of the words used in the reading lessons are sufficiently de- 
fined by their context. The words here given are those demanding pronunciation 
and definition. The form of each is that which is found in Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (rather than the tense or number form appearing in the text), 
and the definition assigned to each is based upon the appropriate Webster definition. 
The Key to Pronunciation is based on the sounds which are taught in various exer- 
cises throughout the book, and follows as closely as possible the symbols used in 
the Webster dictionary. Practice in referring to this list of words will prepare the 
student for the use of the complete dictionaries of the English language. 

To the Pupil: — The following lists contain many words 
in the reading lessons which you may find difficult to 
pronounce, or the meaning of which you may not under- 
stand. The Key to Pronunciation, which contains many 
of the sounds you already know, will help you to pro- 
nounce each word correctly. 

When studying the meaning of a word observe that 
the same word may sometimes have more than one 
meaning according to the sentence in which it is used. 
In such cases try to select the particular definition 
which best fits the word as it is used. 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 




5, 

5, 

k= 

y). 

O, u. 

long 




a, 

6, 
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tt, tt. 

short 
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tt 

tt 

&sk 
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ee 
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see 
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f as 

in 

idea 


6 

as in 

s6n 



i “ 

u 

machine 


6 

44 44 

6rb 



I “ 

u 

bird 


9 

44 44 

tWQ 
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44 44 

fo5d 



6 “ 

44 

6bey 


56 

44 44 

fast 





u as 

in 

unite 








44 

rude 







44 

44 

fuH 







d “ 

44 

tirn 




ou 

(=ow) 

as 

in out 


n 


as in 

ink 

oi 

(= oy) 

44 

“ oil 


§ ( 

= z) 

44 44 


■e 

(=k) 

44 

“ -eat 


gh( 

= ph) 

44 44 

cough 

9 

(= s) 

44 

“ ni$e 


th 


44 44 

thin 

g 


44 

“ go 


th 


44 44 

then 

g 

(=j) 

44 

“ cage 


ch 


44 44 

chair 




ti, si. 

ci. 

ce = sh 




&b bre'vl ate. To make briefer. 

& Ml'I tf . Power to perform. 

a buss'. Improper treatment or use. 

Ae $£pt'. To receive. 

&e $6pt/an$e. The act of accepting. 

&e cttm'pllsb ment. Education; talent. 

Ae cdrd'an^e. Agreement. 

Ae cdrd'ing. Agreeing. 

Ae'cu rate. Free from error. 

Ae knttwl'Adge. To own or admit the 
knowledge of; to recognize as a fact or 
truth. 

Ae quire'. To gain, usually by one’s own 
exertions ; to get as one’s own. 

Ae't&al. Real. 

Ae't&all?. Really; positively. 

Ad mission. Power or permission to 
enter. 

& dttpt/. To accept; to approve. 

& dd.lt/. A grown person. 

a dttl'ter ate. To make impure by mixing 
with something else 

Ad vane©'. 1. To move or go forward. 
2. Improvement or progression. 

Ad vfin'tflre. A remarkable occurrence. 

Advlpe'. An opinion recommended or 
offered as worthy to be followed. 

Ad vif'er. One who gives advice. 

Af fAir'. That which is done or is to be 
done. 


Af fbrd'. To be able or rich enough, 
a'gen $f. A body through which basinet 
is carried on. 

a gree'. To harmonize in opinion, state- 
ment or action. 

Ag ri edl'tdr al. Related to farming. 
Al'eo httl. The intoxicating spirit in liquor 
ftl low'. To grant, give, accord or yield. 
Am bAs'sA dor. A minister of the highest 
rank sent to a foreign court to represent 
there his sovereign or country, 
a mount'. The sum total of two or mors 
sums or quantities. 

Announce'. To give notice; to make 
known. 

Ap peal'. To ask for another trial. 

Ap pll ea'tion. The act of making request 
or soliciting. 

Ap ply'. To make request 
Ap point/. To assign, designate, or set 
apart by authority. 

Ap pr£n'tl$e. One who is learning a trade. 
Ap prqv'al. Liking; consent, 
ttr bl tra'tion. The settling of a cause be- 
tween parties in a dispute by a person 
chosen by the parties, 
a're A. Size or extent of a surface, 
ttr'my. A body of men armed for war 
Ar Tangs'. To put in proper order. 

As slst/. To help. 
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ftsstt'el&te. 1 companion; a person 
sharing in power or duties, 
ttt t&ck'. The act of falling on with force 
or violence ; the beginning of a battle, 
ftt tend'. To be present at. 
ftt tttnd'anpe. The act of attending. 

&t tension. The act or state of taking 
notice. 

ftt tr&«t/. To invite notice. 

«n thttr^I tf. A right to command or to 
act. 

Avert/. To turn away; to prevent. 

baling. Mild; soothing, 
b&t/tle. A fight. 
b£ lieve'. To regard as true, 
bttn'i fit. 1. A favor, or service. 2. To 
profit by. 

blind'ness. Condition of not being able to 
see. 

bttmb. A shell flUed with explosive ma- 
terial. 

bttr'rftw. To receive from another as a 
loan. 

breed. To produce; to cause, 
brief. Short. 

broker &&e. The act of doing business 
for others. 

brith^r hdbd. The state of being 
brothers. 

bul'l$ tin. A brief statement of news. 

C&bTngt. The advisory council of the 
chief executive officer of a nation. 
eS'ble. A strong rope or chain, 
e&p^l tal. 1. The seat of government of a 
state or a nation 2. Property or money 
used in trade. 

e&p'I tal 1st. A person of large property 
which is used in business. 
e& reeri. The course of life as in business, 
politics, etc 
Cease. To stop. 

C*l'$brato. To honor by ceremonies of 
joy or respect 

cSn'tral. In or near the center ; middle, 
per' tain. Sure ; true. 

$©r Ufa e&te. A written statement of the 
truth of any fact. 

ehange. 1. To make different. 2. Small 
coins. 

eb&r'&e tttr. Nature ; strength of mind. 
$Iv'Ie. Relating to a city or citizen. 
pWHIzed. Educated; refined, 
elaim. To ask for by right, 
elttrk'shlp. The vocation of keeping rec- 
ords or accounts. 


ettl lttet/. To gather. 
e6 l&nl al. Belonging or relating to a 
colony. 

ettl'6 nlst. A member of a colony, 
ettl'ft nf. A company of people transplanted 
to another country and under the rule of 
the parent state. 

ettm bl na'tion. Groups of figures, 
ettm m&nd'. To order by authority, 
ettm mttr'cial. Relating to trade or busi- 
ness. 

ettm mls'slon. A company of persons 
joined in the performance of some duty, 
ettm mlt/tee. One or more persons elected 
or appointed to attend to any particular 
matter or business. 

ettm'mttn. Belonging to all the members 
of a class; general; public, 
ettm mil nl ea'tion. The sending of mes- 
sages from one to another, 
ettm mft'nl ty. The body of people having 
common rights or living in one place. 
ettm'pA njF . An association of persons for 
carrying on business. 

ettm pftre 7 . To look at for the purpose of 
noticing likenesses and differences, 
ettm pel'. To force to do anything. 
ettm'pAtent. Able to meet all require- 
ments. 

ettm plete'l?. Wholly; fully, 
ettm ply'. To agree; to consent, 
ettm ptt§e / . To make; to put together, 
ettnpeive'. To form; to begin, 
ettnpttrn'. 1. To belong to. 2. Business; 
affair. 

ettn dl'tion. State of being, 
ettn firm'. To make more certain, 
ettn'fllet. Struggle ; fighting, 
ettn ntte'tion. State of being joined to- 
gether. 

ettn'seience. The sense of right and 
wrong. 

ettn sid'er. To think on with care, 
ettn gist/. To be made up. 
ettn'stant. Not given to change, 
ettn strilet'. To put together; to build, 
ettn strtie'tion. The process of putting 
together; anything built, 
ettn'sttl. The business agent of a govern- 
ment in a foreign country, 
ettr rttet/. Free from error, 
ettr r£ spttnd'ence. Communication by 
means of letters. 

eoun'cll. An assembly of men called to 
consider some important matter, 
eofiri&ge. Power to meet danger or diffi 
culties without fear. 
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eAurs'es. A line of study in school, 
court. Place where justice is granted, 
©oftr'tft oftg. Polite, 
crave. To desire strongly, 
crisis. A decisive moment, 
crowd. To press together in numbers, 
erp'gl tf. The causing of unnecessary 
pain or misery. 

eftl'ti vate. To fertilize the soil. 

©ftr'rgn vf. That which has value as 
money. 

efts 7 ! Am. Usage. 

dai'r f . Place where milk is kept and made 
into butter or cheese, 
d&m'a&e. To hurt; to injure, 
dan'&er ous. Liable to cause harm, 
dgad'lj^. Liable to cause death, 
dgaf'ness. The state of not being able to 
hear. 

dgbt. That which is due from one person 
to another. 

de qjide 7 . To settle a question, 
de qX'slon. The settlement of a question, 
de clftre 7 . To make known, 
dec'o rate. To trim with ornaments. 
dgd'I cate. To set apart for sacred use. 
de fgnse'. Protection, 
de fine 7 . To fix the meaning, 
dgl'e gate. Anyone sent and empowered 
to act for another, 
de llv'er. To give forth as a letter. 
demand 7 . To ask or call for with author- 
ity. 

de m Ae'rA ©^ . A government in which the 
power is in the hands of the people, 
de nftm 7 I natftr. That part of a fraction 
which is below the horizontal line, 
de pgnd'. To rely ; to trust, 
de pftg'it. To lay away for safe-keeping, 
de scribe 7 . To make known to others by 
words or signs, 
do gerve 7 . To be worthy of. 
detail. A small part; an item, 
dl'agr&m. A chart, plan, or drawing 
made to show mathematical, scientific or 
mechanical facts. 

die ta/tion. That which is uttered for 
others to write down. 

dif'fgr ence. The amount which is left 
when one amount is taken from another, 
dl ftgg'tion. The process of changing food 
into body-matter. 

dip'll m&t. A person employed by a gov- 
ernment to attend to its business with 
other governments. 

direction. Rule ; order ; command. 


discount. A sum of money subtracted 
from the full amount of a bill or note, 
dis cAv'er y. A making known ; something 
found for the first time, 
dig eftss 7 . To talk over a matter, 
dig cage 7 . Sickness; disorder, 
dig gftst/Ing. Not nice; sickening, 
dig In fget 7 . To purify, 
dig pgn'sa ry. A place where medicine 1 r 
prepared and given out. 
dig put© 7 . A quarrel, 
district. A certain division of a state 
county, town, city, etc., made for electoral 
or other purposes. 

dlv 7 l dgnd. The number to be divided, 
dl vl'gftr. The number by which the divi 
dend is divided. 

do mgs 7 tie. Relating to the home, 
drain'a&e. Way in which water, etc., tf 
carried off from fields, towns, etc. 
du'ty. Thing that one ought to do. 
dy'namo. A machine used in electrical 
work. 


earthquake. A shaking of the earth's 

surface. 

e ©An 7 o m^. The use of money without 
waste. 

Ad ft cation. A training in knowledge oi 
skill. 


gf fl'cien $ f. The power or ability to carry 
on work, business, etc. 
e lgct 7 . To select for an office by vote, 
e lgct/dr al. Relating to those who elect, 
e lg© trl'cian. One who makes repairs of 
works with electric machines, 
e mer'^en $y. An unforeseen event ; as 
accident. 

gm ploy 7 . To engage in work, 
gm ploy ee 7 . One who works for another 
gm ploy'ment. Work; vocation, 
gn'e my. One who seeks the failure oa 
overthrow of that to which he is opposed 
gn'er &f. Strength or power to do. 
gn forqe 7 . To cause to take effect, 
gn gaged 7 . Occupied ; employed, 
gn gi neer 7 . One who runs an engine, 
gn tire'lj?’. Wholly ; fully. 
gn 7 voy. A person sent with a message to 
a foreign government, 
e qua'tftr. A line imagined to run around 
the earth’s surface everywhere equally 
distant from the two poles, 
ftrget/. Upright; not bent, 
gg pg'cial ljr. Particularly, 
gg t&b'llsh. To set up and make firm. 

A vgnt/. That which comes or happens. 
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e'vil. Anything causing suffering or harm ; 
sin. 

fix ftm I na tion. The process of testing 
one's knowledge or skill, 
fix ftm'ple. 1. A problem in arithmetic. 
2. One fact used to make the meaning of 
other facts clear. 

fix'pfillent. Very good; of great worth, 
fix pfip'tion. A person, thing, or case not 
included. 

fix change 7 . One thing given in return 
for something of equal value, 
fix fie'd tlve. That branch of government 
which carries out the law. 
fix hlVIt. An article or articles displayed 
to view. 

fix'It. Passage out of a place, 
fixpfiet/. To look forward to. 
fix pfind'I tdre. Money paid out. 
fix p&rl enpe. Knowledge or skill ob- 
tained by trial. 

fix pfir'I ment. A test to prove some fact- 
fix pert. Skillful in a particular subject, 
fix plosion. A sudden violent and noisy 
bursting 

fix press'. 1. To tell. 2. A company for 
the quick transportation of goods 
fix tla'guish er. Something with which 
to put out Are. 

fable. A short story which enforces a 
truth 

fiiil. To be wanting; to fall short, 
falth'ful. True; honest 
f& mll'iar. Intimate; well-known 
fa'motts. 1. Widely known. 2 Bearing a 
name of high respect or honor, 
fa'vftr&ble. Suited to one’s wish or 
benefit. 

fU'vfJr Ite. Best-liked, 
ffid'fir al. Relating to the United States 
national government, 
fi'nal. At the end; the last, 
flt'ness. State of being suitable or proper 
fixed. Firm; held fast, 
fl&g'ship. The ship that carries the chief 
officer of a fleet and flies his flag 
ffil'lftwlng. Next after, 
fdrpe. 1. Strength. 2. Power used with- 
out right. 

f ftr'elgn . Belonging to another coun try. 
fftr'elgn er. One who was born in another 
country. 

forge. To work metals, 
fdrm'al. According to regular method, 
foun da'tion. That upon which anything 
stands. 


freight. That which makes up the load of 
a vessel or a railroad car. 
f^l fill'. To bring to pass; to carry out a 
plan. 

gttr'b&ge. Waste matter, 
g&s'ft line. A liquid used to produce heat 
and power. 

fcfin'er al. Common to many; usual. 
gfin'&Ine. Real; true, 
gfirm. A small beginning; a seed, 
glo'rlolls. Splendid; grand 
gdr'geoiis. Fine ; showy, 
gdv'ern. To rule by law. 
gdv'ern ment. The body or power which 
rules. 

grftt/1 tude. Warm and friendly feeling 
toward the person who has done one a 
kindness. 

group. Many people or things together, 
guilt/?. Having done wrong. 

&?m na'fl dm. A place for taking exer- 
cise. 

httrd'sblps. Troubles, 
biir'vfist. To gather in, as a crop, 
hfialth'ful. Giving health and strength, 
hfiav'en. The dwelling place of God. 
he'rft. A brave person 
higb'land. Land that is higher than the 
country around 

hftn'fist. Just, having a sense of honor, 
hfin'dr. 1. Sense of right 2. Fame; a title 
applied to persons holding certain offices 
hfi mine'. Kind ; having pity for others 
h?mn. A song of praise 

t de'A. A thought; an opinion. 

Ig'nft ranee. State of not knowing. 

II Ills' trate. To show by lines or pictures 
Im ftg'Ine. To think , to suppose. 

Im mfinse'. Very great. 

Ym pdr'tant. Of much value. 

Im prfis'sion. The effect which a person 
or event causes in the mind of another, 
im prpve'ment. The process of growing 
better. 

In elllde'. To hold within , to contain. 

In erease'. To grow larger. 

In d$ pfind'ence. The state of being free 
in'dleSte. To point out; to show. 

In dupe'. To lead on ; to urge. 

In dlls' tri al. Relating to industry oi 
labor. 

In dll s' tri oils. Busy. 

Yn'dlls tr?. Any work or business, 
in ffie'tious. Liable to spread disease. 
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In'flu enee. Power used to gain an end. 

in fdr ma' t ion. News ; knowledge. 

In'hSrilt. To receive by birth. 

In'jtire. 1. To hurt. 2. To spoil. 

In'land. Not bordering on the sea. 

In'ni $ent. Not guilty. 

in gist/.* To force obedience. 

In spfret/. To look at with care. 

In st$ll'ment. A payment upon a debt 
which is divided into portions, payable at 
different times. 

In strfre'tion . A lesson or teaching ; a rule. 

In'stru ment. A tool or machine. 

In sure'. To make certain. 

In teg'rl tf. Honesty. 

In t&l'll ^en^e. Knowledge; understand- 
ing. 

In t&nd'. 1. To fix the mind upon. 2. To 
mean. 

In't&r Sst. 1. That which holds the atten- 
tion. 2. The price paid by a borrower for 
the use of what he borrows. 

In'ter 6st Ing. Having interest. 

In ter n&'tion at. Between two or more na- 
tions. 

In' ter val. A brief space of time or dis- 
tance. 

In tri du<pe / . To bring to notice. 

In vSn'tion. Something made for the first 
time. 

In vl ta'tion. A request of a person’s com- 
pany. 

Iriland. A body of land surrounded by 
water. 

Is'gue. To send out or publish, as a report. 

jofirinejr. Travel from one place to another. 

Joflrinejr man. A worker who has learned 
his trade. 

Jdd&e. 1. To decide the case of a person or 
persons in a court of justice. 2. The 
officer who makes such decisions. 

jdd&'ment. The decision of a court. 

jfi dl'ciA rjr. The system of courts of jus- 
tice. 

ju'rjf. A body of men selected to judge a 
case at court. 

j tts'tlye . 1 . The principle of giving to each 
man his rights. 2. A judge. 

jils'tl fy . To prove to be right and just. 

kfcrii sene. Oil which is burned to give 
light. 

knttwl'6dfce. That which one knows. 

la'bei. A slip of paper fastened to anything 
to show ownership, contents, etc. 


la'bdr. To work. 

i&bo'rlofig. Requiring hard work; toil 
some. 

lad'Ing. Freight ; goods in a load. 
l&II / gu&&e. The words and combinations 
of words used and understood by the 
people of a country, 
l&un'der. To wash and iron clothes, 
le'gal. Right according to law. 
lSv'Cl. Even; fiat, 
lliyer tjf. Freedom. 

light/house. A tower with a light at the 
top to guide sailors at night. 
llm'It 6d. Held within certain bounds. 
ld'eaJ. Relating to or occupying a cer tain 
place. 

15 ea'tion. Place. 

loy'al. Faithful; true to the government, 
to one’s friends, or to a principle, 
loy'al tjf. State of being loyal. 

mi Rhino'. A tool, instrument, or engine 
for doing certain kinds of work, 
ma fhln'Ist. One who makes or repairs 
engines, etc. 

m&g&sYne'. A collection of reading 
material published at regular intervals, 
m&g'ntit Igm. The property which attracts 
iron. 

mail. Letters, papers, etc., which come 
through the post-office, 
m&in tain'. To take care of and pay for. 
mi la'rl i. A disease which causes chills 
and fever. 

m&l'l&t. A small wooden hammer, 
m&n'&ge. To bring about ; to govern, 
min A f&e'tfire. Anything made by hand 
or machine. 

mi te'rl al. That from which anything is 
made. 

mdas'fire ment. Extent, size, capacity, 
or amount. 

mi ch&n'I-e. One who works with tools, 
mi eh&n'Ie al. Relating to machines, tools, 
etc. 

mfim'i rf. Remembrance, 
mgn'tion. A speaking of something in s 
brief way. 

me rich an dlge. Whatever is usually 
bought or sold in trade or market by mer- 
chants. 

meriql ful ljf. With pity. 
mfirilt. # Worth ; reward. 
mSs's&ge. Any notice or word sent from 
one person to another. 

mss' sen ger. One who carries a message 
mll'I ti if. Relating to soldiers or war. 
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mlf'er & ble. Unhappy, 
mis take'. Something done wrongly, 
mixed. Made up of different kinds of 
things. 

mttn'h ment. Something that stands or 
remains to keep in remembrance what is 
past. 

mbi'phlne. A kind of poison, 
m&tdr. A source of mechanical power, 
mdl'tl pie. A number which can be evenly 
divided by a certain number, 
mttl'tl pli eand. The number to be mul- 
tiplied by another. 

mu'fle . Sweet or agreeable series of sounds, 
mjfat/er f, Something wholly unknown ; 
a secret. 

nS/tion. A people connected by common 
language, customs and government, 
nation al. Belonging or relating to a na- 
tion. 

native. Of or relating to the home 
country. 

n&t/ff ral. True to life. 

s& rf. Such as must be ; needed. 
n£g Idol/. To treat with little care, 
nesgro. A black man. 
nfiigh'bSr. A person who lives near 
another. 

nottr'Ish ment. Food. 

o he'd! en?e. Doing as one is commanded. 
6b ligation. Duty. 

6 bilge 7 . To force to do something. 

6b serve 7 . To take notice. 

bb'stA ele. That which stands in the way. 

6b tain 7 . To get. 

6« etl pa 7 tion. One’s work or business. 
6e 7 cft py. To All a place. 

^cean. A large body of salt water. 

6f 7 fl cor. A person who holds a position of 
trust or authority. 

6p 7 $r ate. To work. 

6p 3r a 7 tion. Something to be done. 

6 pin 7 ion. A belief. 

6p p6r tu 7 nl tf. A lit time ; chance. 

6p pSje 7 . To place over against. 

6p 7 po fit©. Facing, 
br'g tdr. A public speaker, 
dr'dl nanpe. A rule enforced by authority 
of the government, 
di^dl n& rf. Common , usual. 

p&r'ent age. State of being a father ora 
mother. 

piir He'd Ur. Special, 
p&^s&ge. A way. 


patient. Undergoing pain or trial without 
complaint. 

pa 7 tri 6t ism. Love of one’s country. 
p&t/t£rn. A model ; a plan. 
p«u 7 per. A very poor person. 
pay 7 4 ble. Whatever can, may or should 
be paid. 

pfiy 7 ment. Act of paying. 
p5a$e. Freedom from war. 
p£n 7 man ship. Style of hand-writing, 
pension. Money paid at regular intervals, 
for past services. 
per/fSet. Complete, 
per fdrm 7 . To do. 
permit/. To allow to do or have, 
pl&n ta 7 tion. A place planted ; land cub 
tivated. 

pledge. A promise. 

poi 7 son. To infect with some deadly oi 
harmful matter. 

poi 7 son ous. Harmful ; acting like poison. 
p5 7 lftr. Relating to the earth’s poles. 
p61 7 I pf. A written contract of insurance, 
pftllt/ieal. Relating to affairs of govern^ 
ment. 

p6p 7 A lftr. Of or belonging to the people. 
p6p ft la 7 tion. The whole number of 
people in a country, section, or area, 
po fi 7 1 Jon. Place ; situation. 
p6$ fission. That which one owns. 
p6v 7 er tjf. State of being poor. 
pow 7 er. Strength or right to do. 
pr&^tife. 1. To do anything often. 2. 
Habit. 

pr&pipot. A subdivision of a city, town, 
ward, or county for election purposes, 
pr&ml dm. Money paid for a contract of 
insurance. 

pr$ p&r'i to rf. Making ready. 
pr£ pi.ro 7 . To make ready. 
prdflde 7 . To direct a meeting as chief 
officer. 

prft vent/ . To keep anything from happen' 
ing. 

pre'vl ofis ly. Happening before, 
prin'ci pal. 1. A sum of money placed at 
interest. 2. A person who has controlling 
authority. 

principle. A general truth; a rule of 
conduct. 

prlv 7 l l£ge A special right, 
pro coed 7 . To go on. 
prb^&ss. The way in which anything is 
done. 

pro dilfe 7 . To make. 
pr6d 7 fi«t. That which is brought forth; 
crops. 
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pro fane 7 . Wicked. 

pro fSs'sion al. Relating to a profession 
or calling, as law, medicine, etc. 
pr6f 7 It. Gain. 

prtt^r&ss. A moving forward. 
prttm 7 Ise. One's word to do anything, 
pro motion. An advance to a higher 
position. 

pro noun$e 7 . To speak with the proper 
sound and accent, 
prttp^er. Correct. 

prhp'er tf. Things owned, as land, goods, 
money, etc. 

pro portion. The relation of one thing to 
another as regards size, 
pro poge 7 . To offer a question for decision, 
prttp 6 si 7 tion. That which is offered for 
decision. 

prft^pSr. To succeed, 
pro t$e 7 tion. Defense, 
prqve. To test the truth of. 
provide 7 . To furnish or supply; to look 
out for in advance. 

pfiVlie . 1. The general body of the people. 
2. Common. 

publish. To print and send out, as a book. 

pur'chase. To buy. 

pdi^pdse. The end or aim of an act. 

quai^an tfne. The being kept away from 
others because of disease. 
quar 7 r£l. To fight. 

quotient. The number resulting from the 
division of one number by another. 

ra$e. A class of people having the same 
appearance, habits, etc. 
rage. To act with fury, 
r&nch. A farm for raising cattle or fruit. 
r$ b&l 7 . To turn against authority. 
r£b£l 7 lion. Resistance to or defiance of 
authority. 

r£ck 7 on. To count. 

r6e 7 5rd. Writing by which facts are kept. 
r$ du^e 7 . To change the form of an ex- 
pression without changing the value. 
r£f 7 er ence. A statement of one’s charac- 
ter or ability. 

re fdrm 7 . To change in order to make 
better. 

r£f 7 h£e. Shelter from danger or distress, 
ri fuge 7 . To decline to do anything, 
r^gidn. An indefinite tract of land, 
rdg^is ter. To enroll one’s name. 
r§in 7 deer. A kind of deer found in the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia and 
America. 


r£ joiqe 7 . To feel joy. 
r$ lat'ed. Belonging to ; connected with, 
rfil'a tive. A person related to another by 
blood. 

rd p&ir 7 . To mend. 

rfip r& g&nt/a tive. One who acta for 
another. 

r$ piU^lie. A country in which the gov 
eraing power is exercised by representa- 
tives of the people. 

re quii^ment. That which is needed. 
rS quire 7 . To need, 
re g&nt/ment. Anger ; displeasure. 
r&g 7 ! denqe. The place where one has his 
home. 

r$ gist/ange. The act of taking a stand 
against. 

re spget 7 . To regard with honor, 
re spttn 7 si ble. Able to answer for one’s 
conduct. 

r6v 7 er enqe. Deep respect, 
re view 7 . To go over a lesson a second 
time. 

rttek 7 dt. A firework shot through the air 

rqute. Road of travel. 

rp'm. To cause to fall to pieces. 

s&e 7 rl flee. To give up in favor of a higher 
object or duty. 

s&n a to 7 !* dm. A place for the cure of 
sick people. 

s&t Is f&^tion. Settlement of a claim or 
demand. 

s&i/is fy. To supply to the full. 
s&v 7 age. Wild; uncivilized. 
sefti/tSr. To separate. 
sqFenqe. Knowledge ; knowledge of prim 
ciples or facts. 

seal. To make fast ; to close tightly. 
s$ c6s 7 slon. The withdrawal from a 
union. 

s&erdt. Something kept hidden. 
g£e 7 tlon. A distinct part of a country, 
ge cure 7 . To get for one’s self 
s&lf-rd li 7 ance . Trust in one’s own powers 
or judgment. 

g£p 7 & rate. Apart from others. 

s&ri otis. Grave ; not gay. 

serve. To do duty ; work for. 

serv 7 i9e. Duty; work. 

sds 7 sion. The sitting of a court or council. 

g&t/tle. To make sure. 

ggt/tle ment. A small co mmuni ty ; * 
colony. 

g£v 7 er al. More than two, but not very 
many. 

sign. To write a signature. 
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signal. A sign to giro notice of some- 
thing. 

sl^na ture. The name of a person written 
with his own hand. 

Blm'I lftr. Alike or nearly alike, 
singe. Slightly burnt, 
slater f. State of being under bondage 
to another. 

smdth'er. To deprive of air. 
sttlve. To work out ; to explain. 
sp&$lal. Uncommon ; particular, 
squad. A small party of men grouped for 
some common purpose, 
st&nd'ard. A fixed rule or model, 
statesman. A man skilled in the princi- 
ples and art of government, 
sta'tlon. To assign to a place or position, 
stim'd lant. A liquor or drug which 
seems to give strength, 
stttoks. A frame of timber with holes for 
confining the hands and feet of offenders, 
stretch. To spread out. 
strQg'gle. A violent effort, 
stfid'jf. To read so as to learn and under- 
stand. 

siib mlt 7 . To yield to authority or power, 
stlc ffiss 7 . The obtaining of the object 
desired. 

suit. To fit; to satisfy, 
sft p8r In tend 7 . To have charge of. 
so pSr vige 7 . To watch over, 
slip pSrt 7 . To provide for. 
sfl preme 7 . Highest in authority or power, 
stir ren'der. To give up one’s self into the 
power of another. 

stts pl'cion. Lack of faith or trust. 
sjrm / b51. That which stands for or repre- 
sents something else. 
sjFm 7 p& thjf. Fellow feeling. 

t&et. Ability to deal with others without 
giving offense, 
teage. To ask repeatedly. 
tSm'per an$e. Self control in the use of 
liquor. 

t$n'der. That which may be offered as 
money. 

tex'tlle. Anything formed by weaving, 
thfoy&ugh. Complete ; perfect, 
thrlft/y. Careful in money affairs, 
till. To cultivate the soil. 


tFtle. A name of honor and respect, 
tftm^ hqwk. The war hatchet of an 
Indian. 

t&tal. The whole ; the whole sum. 
train. To educate. 

tr&ns fte'tion. That which is done; an 
affair. 

tr&ns por ta'tion. Act of carrying from 
one place to another. 

tr&v'fcl er. One who goes from one place 
to another. 

trFal. The hearing of a case at court. 
trFfimph. A feeling of joy for success. 
troiFblofis. Full of trouble. 

ttl'tl mate. Final; last, 
tin d8r st&nd 7 . To grasp the idea of. 
tin fdr'td nate. Not prosperous. 
uu / ion. Several things joined into one. 

A nit© 7 . To act together, 
d ni v Sr 7 sal. Relating to the whole; gen- 
eral. 

dr&e. To force onward; to push. 

u'gft al ly. In the common course of events. 

v&l 7 lejf. The low land between hills or 
mountains. 

v&l 7 ue. Worth; importance. 
va 7 ry. To change. 
va 7 rX oils. Different. 
v8n tl la 7 tion. Causing fresh air to circu- 
late through a room, and foul air to be 
driven out. 

vei^tl ©al. Straight up and down. 
vI© 7 to ry. The overcoming of an enemy in 
battle or of one’s opponents in any other 
struggle. 

v5 «a 7 tion. Trade; occupation, 
voy'a&e. A journey by water, 
vttl'gar. Coarse ; low. 

waFr&s. A large sea animal of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

wqrd. A division of a town or city for 
purposes of representation, etc. 
wqr'ri or. One who goes to war. 
wh51e 7 s6me. Giving health, 
wlt/ngss. One who testifies before a court 
of justice as to the facts in a case. 
won 7 der ful. Surprising; strange. 
wAi^ship. To give honor to, as to God. 
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PROPER NAMES 



Are' tie. 

Ar me'nl A. 

A'si A. 

At lAn'tie. 

Aus tin'll a. 

British Isles. 

Bui la'ri a. 

Chl'na. 

Cz6ch'o-Slo v&k'I a. 

D&n'zl g. 

De raw. 

Denmark. 

Es th^nl A. 
Eu'rApe. 

Fin'land. 

Gen'o A 
Ger'ma n^« 

Greece. 

Her'cu lea 
Hdlland. 

In dl A. 
it/A ly. 

Ja p&n'. 

ja'go-sittv l A 


Ko re 7 A. 

K5s ds'ko* 

Da fay fitted 
IAt/vI a. 

Mth' Q a'ni a. 

M&n h&tt'an. 

Ndr'way. 

PA $if'ie. 

PA'los. 

PftnamSV 

Per/gl A. 

Phll'ipp Ine* 

Pl^m'outh. 

Poland. 

Por to R'i'co. 

Rpu ma'ni A 
Russ' iA. 

san'ta Ma rm 
Si be'rl A. 

SI^'I ly. 

Spain. 
Swe'den. 
Swlt'zer land* 

Tui^kef. 

U'kraine. 

Yon Steu'ben* 
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